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ABSTRACT 

To meet the needs of a totally integrated system in 
which students achieve at drastically different levels, Chapel Hill 
City Schools developed a 3-year plan to improve the ability of 
teachers to develop individualized instructional materials. In the 
first year of the program (1969-70) a teacher education staff was 
organized and employed to carry out a comprehensive pre- and 
inservice teacher education program. Strategies consisted of 1) a 
system- wide , 2-week summer workshop on individualized instruction 
percent of the 250 teachers participating); 2) released time for 
teachers to develop materials for individualized instruction 
approximately 14 half days tor each elementary teacher, less for 
secondary; 3) mid-year evaluation survey which resulted 
strategy for the second level and in a series of 4-day, 
systems- wide workshops for elementary teachers for mote 
individualized reading instruction; 4) concentration cn 
programs at the secondary level: tutorial reading clinic utilizing 
community volunteers, and independent study and small-group work plans; 5) 
workshops to instruct teachers In the techniques of creative dramatics. In one 
year the project was able to noticeably alter the educational philosophy of the 
system and to make teachers more aware of individual needs. Teachers ere now 
using more diversified media and techniques to make Instruction more appropriate 
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I. Introduction 



A. Educational Need 

The Chapel Hill City Schools is made up of a student 
population which comes from widely divergent backgrounds. 

The schools ore totally integrated due to a geographical 
Boning plan whioh was initiated in September 1967. The per- 
centage of Negro students in enoh cohool ranges from 27 to 
32 per cent. Although we feel that integration is morally, 
legally, and educationally right, it has caused a more hetero- 
geneous group of students. A largo proportion of the Negro 
students oould bo described os economically disadvuntaged . 

At th6 other extreme, the majority of the white students come 
from the "academic'* community since their parents are con- 
nected with one of the universities in the community. 

According to recent studios conducted within the Chapel 

Hill City School System, wo know that our students often 

achieve at drastically different levels. Our experience 

from working with students in desegregated classrooms has 

mado it quite clear that many of our old teaching nothods 

and materials aimod at the average middle-olasa white student 

must bo reevaluated. It is also clear that the educational 

needs of all our students cannot be met by a single uniform 

% 

program of instruction. 

Faced with this dilemma, the Chapel Hill City Schools 
developed a three year plan to train teachers and develop 
o«h»eaMenn\ m*d la. Py combining the roscurces of several 
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agencies at the local, state, and federal level, considerable 
progress was made* Under the 33PDA program for 1969-70 a 
teacher education staff was organized and employed to carry 
out a vory ocmprehonsive pre-corvioe and in-service teaoher 
education program. Along with this teaoher education program 
the philosophy of the school system was revised to inolude 
individualized and personalized learning as our basio theme. 

B. Speoifio Objectives 

The primary objective of tho program will be to improve 
the ability of teachers to develop individualized instruc- 
tional materials as evidenced by increased involvement and 
achievement of students. 

Speoiflo objectives include the following! 

1 . That the participating teachers beoome familiar with 
outstanding books and artioles concerned with oreative, 
productive, and evaluative thinking. 

2. That teaohers will improve in their ability to think 
divergently as evidenced by an increase of creative res- 
ponses to given ideas and things and tho eventual inorense 
of modified or original instructional materials designed 
for individualized instruction. 

3. That teaohors might become more effeotive in the utili- 
zation of diagnostic processes in order to better pre- 
scribe appropriate instructional methods and materials. 

4* That teachers might become more effeotive in the utili- 
zation of available materials and media to better 
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individualize instruction. 

5 . That teaohers might have the oxperionoo of developing 
currioulum materials and processes which ore appropriate 
to their students. 

6. That toaohers might become more effective in expressing 
doslroble educational goals in the form of desirable 
behavioral objectives. 

7. That teachers might hove on opportunity to investigate new 
methods and procedures in on effort to improve instructional 
practices • 

8. A model for effecting change will be refined. 

II. Operation of the Program 
A . Pla nning 

The planning for this program actually began three years 
ago when a ourrioulum ooranittee consisting of teachers and 
administrators throughout the system was organised by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Currioulum and Instruction. 

Through regular meetings it become apparent that teaohers 
were becoming frustrated with attempts to teach children who 
were so divergent in background and achievement. Possible 
solutions wore discussed and individualised instruction seemed 
to show the greatest promise in meeting individual student 
needs. It was decided that ways should be found to allow 
teachers more time to plan and investigate moro creative 
teaching methods. This was made possible by the BPDA grant. 




A teacher education staff was formed and given the 
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responsibility of planning and instituting a program which 
would train teachers for desired goals. The teacher education 
staff conferred with teaohers, administrators , oomunity members 
and consultants to develop a three year strategy. A staff of 
part-time teaohers was used to relieve regular classroom teachers 
so that the olassroom toacher could have time during the school 
day to attend workshops, visit other olassrooms, study current 
literature about individualized instruction, produoe materials 
for classroom use, and plan olass aotivltios. 

Joint sossions betweon the teaohers and the teaoher educa- 
tion staff were quite bonefioial in the planning of the year's 
activities. Through regular communication and evaluation the 
program could better meet the teacher needs. 

The tonohor education staff met regularly to plan and 
evaluate the program. This interaction between the staff was 
very positive. Brainstorming sossions proved to be quite 
nelpful in developing a more croativo program. There wore also 
regular planning sessions with tho supervisory staff of the 
superintendent's office so that a joint effort could be made 
in assisting end supporting toachors in their efforts to indi- 
vidualize instruction. 

We found that regular planning sessions were quite valuable 
and neoessary. Next year, 1 970-71 > our funds will be more 
limited for releasing classroom teachers, but we intend to use 
summer workshops and after school sessions . The teacher edu- 
cation staff and supervisory staff will continu' to me.*, regularly. 
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B. Participants 

This program is a system-wido effort to assist all toaohors . 
in developing now techniques to better meet student needs. 

The two-week summer workshop held in August 1969 was offered 
for all teachers in the system. Approximately sixty per oent ' 
of the toaohors and administrators did attend. In addition, 
all teaohors who taught aoademlo subjoots received somo re- 
leased time during the school year. It was felt that, since 
the entire school system had been committed toward better 
meeting student needs, all teachers should bo given the 
opportunity to participate. It is still believed that total 
participation was nooessary during tho first year. 

In the future our efforts will be more concentrated on 
model classrooms and training the leaders of eaoh sohool. 

There will be a branching effect as these loaders work with 
other staff members within their individual school. We found 
this year that a teacher who is successful with individualised 
instruction can have a positive effeot on his colleagues. 

Teachers want to see tho program in action. 

C. Staff 

The permanent teacher education staff was one of the 
strongest parts of this program. The dirootor and two program 
specialists had experience in the school system. The EPDA staff 
had good knowledge of the system, was known and respected by 
school staffs, and was highly motivatod. Hie full-time staff 
member in each elementary school had experience in that school 
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and was chosen as the most capable and respected member of that 
faculty. The hiring of a talented and rospeoted staff contri- 
buted muoh to the acceptance of the program and to its successes. 

Several consultants were used throughout the yoar. The 
most favorable response was often toward teachers who had suc- 
cessful individualised instruction programs in operation. 

These teachers seemed to "talk the same language" as our 
teachers and got down to the basics. On somo occasions college 
teachers were felt to be too idealistic and too general. One 
effective procedure was to organise small group discussions 
which were teaoher-load. 

With 260 teachers in this system it would have been 
desirable to have had a larger staff to help individual teachers 
on a one-to-one basis. However, we did try to utilize the 
existing leadership structure by working with principals, grade 
chairmen, and department heads* Support from these leaders in 
the individual school is essential for any chango to take place. 

D. Orientatio n 

Our major orientation for this program ocourred during 
the sumer workshop. At this time teachers studied and were 
instructed about various techniques of individualized instruc- 
tion. At the pre-school orientation all educators in the sohool 
system were advised of the plans for emphasizing individualized 
instruction system-wide. Ihey were advised of the resources 
available and were urged to utilize then fully. 
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The pert-tine enrichment teachers who were used to relieve 
regular classroom teaohers wore given a two-week orientation 
before going into classrooms. This time was essential to 
instruot and prepare them to be more effective in the wide 
range of classrooms, We found that other sessions were neces- 
sary during the sohool year to maintain adequate morale. It 
was found to be extremely difficult for teaohers to funotion 
in the many olassrooms over a long period of time. 

E. Program Operation 

Objective 1 --Reading outstanding books und articles 

Ono of our prime objectives for this first year of the 
program was to help teaohers become familiar with the many 
aspects of individualized instruction. In addition to instruc- 
ting them individually and in workshops, we enoouraged teaohers 
to read outstanding books and articles. According to our sur- 
vey (see Appendix A3) the majority of the teachers did some 
professional reading, lhe staff helped promote reading by 
publishing bibliographies of available books end recommending 
reading to moot individual teacher intorosts. 

Approximately 325 professional books were purchased for 
inclusion in the library at the central office. Bibliographies 
were distributed to each teacher. Of the 133 teachers polled, 
115 indicated that thoy had read professional literature, 18 
had not. The maximum number read was 20, minimum 1, with ft 
meftn of 5» Sumnaries of pertinent readings were distributed 
to the professional personnel. 

o 
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Objective 2- -More creative instruction 

Many teachers in the elementary classrooms modified their 
original materials and techniques toward a more individualized 
approach. In most cases they utilized their release time 
wisely and accomplished much. The teacher education staff 
found that most teachers needed help in similar areas and, 
therefore, the decision was made to hold a series of reading 
workshops for teachers at each grade level. These grade level 
workshops were held in the early spring. At this time teachers 
had taken time to study and try some new techniques. Conse- 
quently, when we hold the workshop they were quite receptive 
and wanted to share ideas with other teachers of the same grade 
level who were experiencing similar problems. These grade 
level workshops took place over four consecutive mornings and 
were felt to be quite successful in clearing up apprehensions 
and giving direction for future efforts. 

At the secondary level the teachers did not seem to be as 
roceptive to the individualized instruction concept. The high 
school math department tried using some learning activity 
packages (LAP's), but found that they could not write LAP's 
fast enough to keep ahead of the students. At mid-year they 
decided to abandon the idea and wait until they could prepare 
LAP's for the entire year. Math teachers at one junior high 
prepared LAP's in lesser detail for a fewer number of students 
and felt that they were quite successful. 




Another problem at the secondary level arose when several 
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teachers allowed students to work on independent study without 
proper parameters. The result was confusion and wasted time 
for students. The number of students on independent study at 
the high school increased to the point that the librarians were 
having problems controlling it. 

After evaluating the first semester program, the decision 
was made to alter the program at the secondary level. Our 
part-time staff was reassigned. We placed one person in each 
library to work with students on independ6?\t study. The 
teacher assigned to work with independent study was to struc- 
ture the students 1 activities by working out a contract with 
the student and his classroom teacher. Independent study 
worked much more satisfactorily following the controls. 

Five of the other staff members were assigned to work with * 
students who were having reading problems. Reading materials 
already in the system were pulled together and reading clinics 
were formed. A plea was also made for townspeople to volunteer 
to help with the tutoring. Over sixty volunteers were trained 
and worked at least an hour per day in the reading clinic. The 
staff members were very enthusiastic about student progress and 
felt good about the program. The school system hopes to con- 
tinue the reading tutorial program next year with local funds. 

Objective 3--The utilization of diagnostic process 

The number of commercial and teacher- produced diagnostic 
tests increased considerably during this school year in all 
elementary schools. Considerable emphasis was placed on 
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diagnostic procedures during the summer workshop. This was 
followed up by purchasing many commercial tests, reproducing 
some of the better teacher-made tests, and placing them in the 
appropriate school. 

Objective 4 -- More effective utilization of materials and 
media 

Our observations in the schools and conversations with 
teachers indicated that more media was being utilized. Another 
indication that teachers vere more aware of media was the fact 
that teachers began asking for many more commercial types of 
media than during previous years . 

During the Individualized Instruction Workshop 1969, time 
was allocated for introduction to the use and development of 
appropriate media. 

In the model reading program at the secondary level, 
teachers were cognizant of the tutors 1 selection and use of 
appropriate materials for the remediation of reading problems. 

Objective 5- -Experience in developing curriculum materials 
and processes 

Teachers used released time to develop a variety of mate- 
rials for classroom use. Many more expendable materials, such 
as paper, were used throughout the school system than ever 
before. Many teachers learned how to use simulation and other 
learning games. 

With an increased emphasis on media development, there was 
a demand by teachers for instruction in this area. Arrangements 
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were made through the State Department of Public Instruction to 
hold a college credit course at the University of North Carolina, 
The three semester hour course, Audio Visual Instruction, taught 
by Dr. Italph Wileman, was offered tuition-free to school em- 
ployees. Thirty teachers participated in this class. The regu- 
lar course outline was altered to meet the system's needs and 
placed emphasis on media development for individualised instruc- 
tion. Each teacher had to develop a media supported lesson and 
then test it on a group of students to determine its effectiveness. 

Objective 6- -Expressing goals in form of behavioral 
objectives 

During the Individualized Instruction Workshop 1969, two 
consultants from the University of North Carolina expressed 
the importance of stating objectives in behavioral terms. This 
was a technique that was extremely difficult for many teachers. 
Teachers who participated in the college credit course on media 
development also gained experience in this technique by develop- 
ing objectives for the lessons they developed. Our toaohers 
still need more experience in this area. It will receive em- 
phasis in our curriculum guide development workshop during 
the summer of 1970. 

Objective 7--Investigate new methods and materials 

By making site visits to other schools and by the use of 
consultants, teachers have the opportunity to investigate many 
new methods and materials. Ninety- three teachers were involved 
in visits to demonstration schools located in the area (Marvin 
Smith, Burlington. N. C.; Saxapahaw, Saxapahaw, N. C.; E.I.P, 
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Southside, Durham, N. C.; UNO Reading Center, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Pineorest, Southern Pines, N. 0.; Louisburg Reading Center, 
Louisburg, N, C.). Staff members participated in Conference 
for Early Childhood Education, New Orleans, La.; Intermediate 
Scienco Currioulum Study, Washington, D. C.; California Testing 
Bureau Demonstration, Greensboro, N. C.; observation of Indivi- 
dualized Instruction in a variety of schools ranging from inner 
city to suburbia. New York City; observation of the EPDA pro- 
gram in Tampa, Florida. 

During the past year the system has purchased numerous 
materials. Teachers were introduced to many of the latest 
materials for individualized instruction at a publisher's 
demonstration at the summer workshop. 

One of the newest and most exciting teaching techniques 
introduced to our teachers this year was oreative dramatics. 

With the addition of a creativo dramatics specialist to the 
staff, we were able to instruct teachers in this technique. 

After a series of six workshops, teachers were able to use a 
technique which improved student communication and helped moti- 
vate them in other school activities. Eighty- two teachers parti- 
cipated in the workshops; others attended classroom demonstra- 
tions in their schools. An unexpected outcome of the teacher 
workshops was that when teachers participated in creative drama 
related to classroom situations they found they were better able 
to understand their students. These sessions seemed to have a 
therapeutic effect on the teachers. 
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Objective 8--Develop model for change 

A model of "planned change" in the Chapel Hill City Schools 
remains in the development stage. We have found that clearly 
defined and communicated goals ore essential. It is most helpful 
if the goals oro written in behavioral terms which are measur- 
able. This is most helpful when an attempt is made to evaluate 
and determine if the goals have been reaohed. However, it is 
also possible that objectives written in behavioral terms may 
be too specific and therefore restricting. Care must also be 
taken to insure that goals are attainable and the behavior a. 3 
realistic. When objectives are not realistic they must be modi- 
fied or they will probably be ignored. We have attempted to 
state our objectives clearly and communicate them often. 

The definition of roles has been quite important. The 
teacher education staff began by writing their own job descrip- 
tions for all part-time staff and participants. When change 
occurs there is groat insecurity and confusion. Clear-cut roles 
and objectives are necessary to overcome this and give confidence 
to both staff and participants. Clear-cut job descriptions also 
make the distribution of decision-making responsibilities more 
clearly defined. 

Communication is essential and very time consuming. We 
found that regular staff meetings were necessary in order to 
have proper communication end to give the reinforcement that 
each staff member needed. Communication seemed to be excellent 
in the workshop, but was quite difficult during the school year 
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when we did not have direct access to the teachers* Super- 
vision and visits to the school helped. Written communications 
from the staff to teachers was helpfulf but often ignored with 
the abundance of paper and communications which teachers daily 
receive. We found our most effective and economical way to 
communicate was to release teachers from the classroom for 
sever ax nours at a time. 

We are experiencing that change Oo-*.urs slowly and is often 
painful both for those implementing change and those affected. 
Our greatest asset has been that the entire system has adopted 
the philosophy of individualized instruction. Some teachers 
have felt threatened by the change. Other teachers and adminis- 
trators emphasize that because of the unrest among students, 
this is the wrong time to institute a change. 

The use of certain exemplary teachers as a model for imita- 
tion has been quite successful. Teachers like to see a working 
model before they attempt certain changes in their classrooms. 

A dedicated, capable staff who can relate to teachers have 
a good chance of effecting ohange. We have also found that the 
principal is one of the key factors in determining change within 
an individual school. 

P. Evaluation 

The EPDA project for 1969-70 in Chapel Hill has consisted 
of a series of strategies to promote individualized instruction. 
The strategies oonsistod of the Individualized Instruction 
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Workshop; Released Time; the Mid-Year Evaluation Survey for 
tho Secondary Level; the Elementary Reading Workshop Series; 
Model Programs at the Secondary Level; and Creative Dramatics. 
Each item will be evaluated as an entity. 

1. Individualizing Instruction Workshop (Aug. 11-22, 1969) 
The bar graph (figure #1 ) indicates the divergent res- 
ponses of the elementary and secondary participants to 

the multi- topic structure of the workshop. Refer to 
Appendix for a description of the various topical 
activities . 

2. Released Time 

At the elementary level, teachers were systematically 
released from classroom duties by II. A. T. candidates for 
half-days in order to develop materials for individualized 
instruction. Each teacher was released approximately four- 
teen times during the year. 

During the first semester, secondary teachers were 
systematically released from classroom duties for half- 
days by enrichment teachers. Sever ty- three teachers were 
released for approximately 950 hours for activities 
oriented toward individualized instruction. 

Ordered List of Released Time Activities at Elementary 
Level (See Appendix j)_ for Released Time Checklist) 

1 . Plan units and lessons whioh promote individualized 
instruction. 

2. Review supplementary books, films, filmstrips and 
records to be used in the classroom. 
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Meet with other teachers for grade level planning 
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INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
August 11 - 22 , 1969 
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4* Prepare skill files 

5. Prepare and evaluate student work folders 

6. Share ideas and plans to promote individualized 
instruction 

7. Prepare transparencies, charts, tapes and A-V media 

8. Select library books for individualized instruction 

9. Read professional books and articles on individualized 
instruction 

10. Prepare interest and learning centers 

11. Attend workshops with other teachers 

Ordered List of Released Time Activities at Secondary 
Level 

1. Departmental meotings/curriculum development (115) 

2. Creative dramatics (89) 

3. Parent- teacher conferences (31 ) 

4* Interdisciplinary department meetings (1 7) 

5. Black literature study (16) 

6. Pinocrest trip (1 5) 

7* Interdisciplinary planning (14) 

8. Independent 3tudy ( 13 ) 

9. Oral language development (12) 

10. Learning center planning (9) 

11. Social studies evaluation (8) 

Table of Involvement of Released Time (Secondary) 



Number of Times Released 
for three-hour period 


Number of Teachers 


1 


$ 


' £ 1 


26 
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Number of Times Released 
for throe -hour period 


Number of Teacnors 







1 6 
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15 
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11 
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1 T2 
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3* Mid-Year Evaluation Survey 

Secondary 

During the first semester, EPDA scheduling concen- 
trated on the release of department chairmen and the mem- 
bers of their departments for planning, members of inter- 
disciplinary "teams," and teachers with specific needs 
such as the need to exchange information with colleagues 
before parent- teacher conferences. As indicated by tho 
survey, many problems have occurred. For example, the 
release time for some teachers was inconvenient and con- 
flicted with other events; vagueness oxisted regarding 
the use and purpose of the releaso time; some teachers 
complained about the inconsistency of their work with 
spasmodic release; and the effectiveness of the enrichment 
teachers was diminished by the "substitute-characteristics " 
of thoir roles. Therefore, it was necessary to change the 
strategy of tho EPDA project for tho secondary level. 

For evaluation summary see Appendix A « 
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Elementary 

At the request of elementary teachers for more assis- 
tance in individualizing instruction, specifically in the 
area of reading, EPDA offered a series of four-day, grade 
level, system-wide workshops. Materials were developed 
to individualize the four state-adopted basal reading 
series. Time was also spent in evaluating the program to 
this point. For evaluation summary see Appendix B . 

Teacher evaluation comments concluded that the work- 
shop was very beneficial because of the discussions and 
the sharing of ideas. Allotment of time for the develop- 
ment of materials and new ideas on methods for individual- 
izing was profitable. Future workshops of this nature 
were requested. 

Specific comments: 

"This workshop has been the most benoficial one I 
have ever attended . I have not really understood the 
concept before and have had many different ideas. I will 
not be able to put as much in practice this year as I 
would liko but will feel much more confident next fall. 

I like following the basal reading program." 

Recommendations for change suggested that more could 
be gained from planning the workshop earlier in the sohool 
year. Ideally, more time should bo allotted to thoroughly 
complete the materials; a full teaching day was preferred 
to the half day set aside for the workshop. 
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4* Model Programs at Secondary Level 

After an ©valuation of the EPDA program at the end of 
the first semester, the strategy of the program was ex- 
panded to moot identified needs in individual sohools and 
to capitalize on individual strengths of persons involved 
in the program. During the second semester, the enrichment 
teachers concentrated on the development of projects which 
functioned as models of diegnostxo and prescriptive teaching. 

n. Junior High Tutorial Reading Program (see Appendix E ) 



Number of Students 




Participating in Program 


50 


Increased Raw Vocabulary Score 


30 


Decreased Raw Vocabuiury Score 


15 


No Change Raw Vocabulary Scoro 


5 


Increased Raw Reading Score 


25 


Decreased Row Reading Score 


23 


No Change Raw Reading Scoro 


2 


Information Not Available 


u 






Gains Noted 


Raw Score Points 


Moon Increase Vocabulary Scoro 


1.5 


Median Increase Vocabulary Score 


2.0 


Moon Increase Reading Score 


1 .9 


Median Increase Reading Score _ 


0 
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Subjective evaluations by studonts, teachers and 
tutors indicate an overwhelming success in tho fol- 
lowing areas : 

1 . The one-to-one tutorial situation is on ideal 
method for teaching remedial reading when 
every student brings a different set of pro- 
blems to the reading situation. 

2. Tho tutorial set up, in many oases, was the 
first time that the student had received indi- 
vidual attention. We noted many positive 
changes in the students* self-esteem from 
having one person express genuine interest 

in him. 

3. Many students, in reading class, participated 
in a successful academic situation for tho 
first time in many years. 

The community and the schools were brought 
oloser together by the participation of 
community volunteers . 

5. In many cases, teachers' comments indioatod 
a change in the tutored student's attitudes 
was evident in the olassroom. 

6. Secondary level teachers were cognizant of 
the tutors' selection and use of appropriate 
materials for rending remediation based on 
diagnostically nttninod information. 



Tho short ten-seek duration of the program, bettor 
poet-test conditions and the use of an evaluative tool 
which stresses comprehension rather than basic reading 
skills are conditions reflected in tho minimal gains 
in raw soore points. 



b. Learning Center (See Appendix p ) 

The rationale and framework for a Learning Center 
at Grey Culbreth School was developed by an enrichment 
teacher. However, delays in school construction 
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prevented the realization of a functioning learning 
center this school year. The enrichment teacher per- 
formed in a modified role as an adjunct to the library 
rather than a supplement to tho library and classroom. 

c. Indepondont Study at the High School 
(See Appendix 0_J 

d. Small Group Work 

An enriohmont teaohor was assignod to the social 
studies department at the high school to develop and 
execute a model of small group work based on skill 
needs and interests rather than ability grouping. 
Approximately 1£0 student and two teachers wore in- 
volved in tho moderately successful nodol . 

*>• Creative Dramatics (see Appendix Jjj 

Creative Drama is used to create situations in which 
students and teachers strip away the layers of defense 
mechanisms which have been acquired and reveal to them- 
selves and to other poople a more complete self. 

In workshop situations , teachers are presented with 
sequential development, a series of techniques (creative 
drama methodology which translates ideas into the dra- 
matic form) that tho teacher can apply in tho classroom. 
This process should lead to greater rapport with students 
and success in role-playing (or socio-drama) pursuits. 

A typical workshop series would include techniques in 
pantomimes of emotions and moods; emphasis upon the hands; 
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assumption of the role of a member of the family; ponto- 
mime for two people; and the addition of dialogue. 



Workshop Participants 

elementary teachers - 3!> 

secondary teachers - 2 1* 

enrichment teachers - 9 

M.A.T, candidates - 14 
Total no. of teachers 82 



(6 workshops consisting of 
three 3-hour sessions; 

(2 workshops consisting of 
8 ix 3-hour sessions) 

(1 workshop consisting of 
six 3-hour sessions) 

(1 workshop consisting of 
three 3-hour sessions) 



III. Conclusions 

The ohanging of both the educational philosophy and pro- 
gram for a total school system is an ambitious goal. The 
implementation of a philosophy for individualized instruction 
was largely achieved. In general, a differont attitude toward 
instruction was established for teachers began thinking of 
their olasses as Individuals , rather than as groups, and began 
questioning what were the best methods to meet the needs of 
the Individual. A definate increase in the use of media and 
a demand for avoidable materials was also evident. 

One of the major strengths of the program was the develop- 
ment of a functioning teacher education staff. This staff 
developed and carried on programs of pre-service and in-service 
education. Through funds from this grant, additional teachers 
were employed to relieve regular teachers. This gave release 
time to toachers to study, plan, and produce materials which 




would bettor individualize instruction. By the end of the 
school year the majority of our classroom teachers were more 
knowledgeable about individualized instruction and had tried 
many of the techniques in their own classrooms. Through diag- 
nostic techniques! teachers were bettor able to plan instruc- 
tional programs which were more appropriate to student needs. 

One of the mnjor problems in initiating any now program is 
the time lag between the planning and the ensuing smooth func- 
tioning of the program. Much of the first semester of the 
school year was spent in trying to establish what materials 
and techniques were most effective for our individual students. 
AS M.A.T. interns were used as members of the elementary enrich- 
ment teams# a period of time was neoossary to properly orient 
and train them. This resultod in the regular classroom toaohers 
experiencing feelings of frus trot ion for they could not be re- 
leased in early fall as they had anticipated. At the secondary 
level# the enrichment teachers felt more like substitutes# 
often felt inadequate to deal with discipline problems# and 
did not feel a port of that school's staff. Regular sessions 
were held with these enrichment toaohers in order to build 
their own self-concept and their feelings of importance to the 
project. If the role of the secondary enrichment teachers 
had not been changed# many of them would have resigned. 

One of our greatest problems was the need for additional 
money to purchase materials for# in order to individualize 
instruction, a variety of materials at different levels is 



necessary. 
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There was a difficulty in communioating to the public our 
individualized instruction program. Our efforts to involve 
members of the community in our ourriculum planning were too 
limited. Some parents feared that a less structured program 
would cause more discipline problems and students would not 
learn the "basics " they deemed essential. Our publication to 
inform parents of our program was oritioized by some because 
it appeared to plaoe too much emphasis on students' desires 
and interests. These parents felt that students were not 
capablo of making decisions concerning their own educational 
programs . 

A well-trained teacher education staff and a willingness 
of teachers to try new ideas contributed most to the success 
of this projeot. Teachers believed in the philosophy of better 
meeting individual needs and were anxious to adopt techniques 
which would enable them to reach this goal. Site visits to 
other schools gave teachers insights into workable systems 
which could bo modified for use in their own classrooms. 

It was found that the principal's support was one of *he 
main ingredients for successful implementation within an indi- 
vidual school. When principals believed in the philosophy and 
were willing to back their teachers* there was assured success. 
When principals showed apathy or disinterest in the program 
and the efforts of teachers, little progress resulted. 

The probability of a more successful program would possibly 
have increased if the resources and efforts were concentrated 
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into model school programs rather than encompass an entire 
system. If the resources and efforts were channeled into 
fewer schools, teaohers and administrators would have received 
more support, and it is hypothesized that the program would 
have been more successful. 

In the judgment of the participants, the most significant 
aspects of the project was the opportunity to orient themselves 
to the different aspects of individualized instruction. Teachers 
asked for and received release time and workshops to accomplish 
these objectives. It is expeoted that teachers will continue 
to search for bettor ways of individualizing instruction in 
the future. They will also bo oognizant of hotter utilization 
of media. The program was designed to meet needs specified by 
teachers and requests for assistance were met in most instances. 

K 

After one year duration, this project was able to notice- 
ably alter the educational philosophy of the system and to make 
teaohers more aware of meeting individual needs. Teachers are 
now using more diversified media and techniques to make in- 
struction more appropriate. It is felt that this system has 
met its major objectives for the first year of the project 
and remains on its time schedule for developing a functioning 
individualized program over a three year period. 

In the next year's project more emphasis will be placed on 
evaluation. A strategy for next year's project may be found in 
Appendix K . 




Appendix _A_ 

SECONDARY EVALUATION SURVEY, EPDA 



1 . Have you become familiar with any outstanding books and 
articles that are concerned with creative teaching during 
the first semester? 

Yes--1 3 No— 15 

2. Have any events of increased individualized Instruction 
occurred in your classroom this semoster? 

Yes —22 No— 7 

3a, Have you used any diagnostic tools (either formal or 
informal) in your classroom this semester? 

Yos--23 No — k 

b. Hove you used cumulative folders to get pertinent 
information regarding any of your students? 

Yes— 23 No— 5 

c. Have you beon able to prescribe appropriate instruction 
based on information arrived at diagnostically? 

Yes— 24 No— 5 

i| 0 . During your release time, have you identified materials 
which are already available that you could use in your 
classroom? 

Yes— 19 No— 9 

b. Have you developed or prepared Instructional materials 
during your release time? 

Yoe—11 No— 18 

c. Have you stated your educational goals for the students 
in behavioral terns? 

Yes— 22 No- 7 

5>. During your release time have you visited or observed 
individualized teaching techniques in other classrooms 
or schools? 



Yes — 18 No— 12 
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6. Have you participated in workshops or conferences with 
other teachers, parents and students to develop and share 
ideas or plans whioh promote individualized instruction? 

Yes- -18 No— 12 

7* During the first semester, have you received recognition 
from any source in the school system for your efforts 
toward individualizing instruction? 

Yes — 5 No —24 

8. Briefly summarize hew you have used your EPDA release 
time during first semoster. 

Departmental activities including ourriculum 
devolopmont--21j 
Creative Drama- -7 
Interdisciplinary Teams--? 

School Visits- -5 
Individual Work--5 

9. Please oemraont on the effectiveness of the following 
items and offer your insights into reasons why these 
items wore offeotive or ineffestivo: 

a. Diriohment teachers 

Most responses indicated that the use of enrich- 
ment teachers was ineffective becauso of their 
"substitute- type" role. Many teachers found the 
individuals involved pleasant end intelligent but 
grossly hampered in their function. 

b. Scheduling of EPDA Release Time 

Responses ranged from wanting blocks of time 
(several days! to periodio release. Generally 
felt that communication system was efficient. 

c. Substitute Teachers for EPDA Projects 

Generally regarded as ineffective, although sub- 
stitutes were used sparingly and usually qualified 
in the area in which they substituted. 

10. Any judgments or suggestions concerning the EPDA program 
will be appreciated: 

Positive: Model programs great; EPDA project excellent 

idea that should be continued. 

Negative: Questioned planning and implementation of 

program in "hostile" atmosphere. Basic objection 
to fragmentation effect when teacher leaves 
classroom. 
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ELEMENTARY EVALUATION SURVEY, EPDA 



1 . Have you beoome familiar with any outstanding books and 
nrtioles that are oonoerned with oreative teaching during 
the first semester? Approximate number? 

a. Yob— 102 No— 3 

b. Minimum of 1 to maximum of 20— average of 7 

2. Have any events of increased individualized instruction 
ocourred in your olassroora this semester? 

Yes — 104 No— 1 

3a. Kavo you used any diagnostic tools (either formal or 
informal) in your olassroom this somes ter? 

Yes- -105 No— 0 

b. Have you used cumulative foldors to get pertinent 
information regarding any of your students? 

Yes- -104 No— 1 

o. Have you been able to prescribe appropriate instruction 

based on Information arrived at diagnostically? 

Yes — 105 No— 0 

4a. During your release time, have you identified materials 
which are already available that you oould use in your 
classroom? 

Yea— 103 No- -2 

b. Have you developed or prepared instructional materials 
during your release time? 

Yes— 1 04 No— 1 

c. Have you stated your educational goals for the students 
in behavioral terns? 

Yes --99 No— 6 

5* During your release time have you visited or observed 
individualized teaching techniques in other classrooms 
or schools? 

Yes — 93 No--12 
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6. Have you participated in workshops or conferences with 
other teaohers, parents and students to develop and share 
ideas or plans whioh promote individualized instruction? 
Creative drematios workshops? 

a, Yes— 10*> No— 0 

b. Yes— 35 No— 70 

7* During the first semester, have you reoeived recognition 
from any source in the sohool system for your efforts 
toward individualizing instruction? Do you feel that 
recognition was deserved? 

a. Yes— 84 No— 21 

b. Yes- -90 No— 15 

8. Briefly summarize how you have used your EPDA release time 
during first semester# 

Develop and make oharts, skills files, games, tapes, 
transparencies 

Diagnostic testing and remediation 
Shoring ideas with other teachers 

Observations in other olossrooms and at reading oenter 
Organizing centers 

9. Please oomraent on the effectiveness of the following items 
and offer your insights into roasons why these items were 
effeotivo or ineffective* 

a. Biriohment teachers 

Mostly very positive— well qualified, new ideas, 
effeotivo, very enthusiastic, very good, new 
ideas good, different approach excellent 
Negative— need to stay all day, should plan and 
develop lessons of own, need follow-up with 
teaohers, and bettor discipline 

b. Scheduling of EPDA Release Time 

Good, prefer fc, profer 4 day relief, prefer 1 hr, 
prefer all day (voriedl) 

Rffootive, very, very good, extremely effective 

10. Any judgments or suggestions concerning the EPDA program 
will be appreciated 1 

Very helpful— hope continues 
Well organised 
Would like more relief 
Good Job 
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Appendix C 



Individualizing Instruction Workshop 1969 Schedule 
August 11 and 12, Conference on Environmental Learning 

The purpose of this two day presentation is to give teachers 
a sense of the new ways in whioh today's environments are im- 
parting information. Multiple images, films, tape recordings, 
rooords, videotape and live television will be used throughout 
the sessions. The idea is to plunge people into multiple, 
representative environments, and through discussions come to 
grips with the sensory impaot they make, the themes they con- 
tain, the techniques they use, and the images that tend to 
coalesce from them. 

This institute will be conducted by William Kuhns from the 
Institute of Environmental Response, Chioago, Illinois. 



Monday, August 11 (Room 210- A) 

Morning 9:00 a.m. 

Session #\ - The Lost Tribe of Mu: Educational Survival 
Session #2 - Who Took the Walls Out of the Classroom? 

Environmental Revolution and a Learning 
Revolution 



Afternoon 1 :30 p.m. 

Session #1 - Rowan and Martin as Cultural Heroes: TV 

Programming — Vast Untraoed Land 
Session #2 - 'Ford Has a Better Idea": 30-second 

courses in everything 



Evening 7:30 p.m. 

Optional - A multi-soreen program designed to disclose 
the bombardment effect in today's media, 
as well as some of the new sensory 
responses . 

Tuesday, August 12 (Room 210-A) 

Morning 9:00 a.m. 

Session #1 - A World of Energy: The Other Environments 

Session #2 - Designing a Media Curriculum 

Afternoon 1 :30 p.m. 

Speoial group sessions on redesigning present curricula 
to meet the needs raised earlier. 



(Lunch will be available both days at the high school. 
Publications of the Institute of Environmental Response 
will be available to participants of the Workshop.) 
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August 13* Student Behavioral Objectives 

There is need for teachers to be able to communicate by 
statement the proposed change which is desired by the learner. 

In other words we need statements of what the learner is to be 
like when he has successfully completed a learning experience. 

It is a description of a pattern of behavior we want the learner 
to be able to demonstrate . 

At this session of the workshop we will help teachers more 
clearly define goals so that they can better evaluate their 
instruction or program more efficiently, and provide a sound 
basis for selecting appropriate materials, content, and in- 
structional activities. 

This session will be directed by Dr. Richard Coop of the 
School of Education, UNC, Chapel Hill and members of our staff 
will assist. 



Elementary Personnel 

Morning 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 a.ra. 

Group A - Introduction to Student Checker Systems 
Skills File for Reading; Classroom 
Organization, and Summary of Reading 
Workshop. (Room221-A) 

Group B - Part 1, Reading Workshop (Room 217-A) 

Afternoon 1 :00 p.m. - i|.:00 p.m. 

Groups A and B - Behavioral Objectives (Room 210-A) 

Sec ondary Per sonnel 

Horning 9": 00 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. 

Behavioral Objectives (Room211-A) 

Afternoon 1 :00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Learning Activity Packages (Room 211 -A) 



August 14. Diagnostic Teaching 

In order to effectively individualize instruction we must 
know each individual student's abilities, weaknesses, and 
interests. Through instruction on the techniques of diagnostic 
teaching, teachers will learn about commerical diagnostic tools 
and how best to utilize them. Teachers will also be taught how 
to construct and utilize teacher-made diagnostic tests. Empha- 
sis will be placed on diagnostic teaching as a continuing pro- 
cess so that programs can be changed, altered, or adapted to 
meet individual student needs . 

Dr. Carl Brown of the School of Education, UNC, Chaool Hill, 
will conduct this session. 
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Elementary Personnel 

Morning 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. 

Groups A and B - Diagnostic Teaching (Room 210-A) 



Afternoon 1:00 p.r.. - p.m. 

Groups A and B - Write diagnostic tests (or demon- 
stration at Brown’s Reading Center) 
(Room 21 0-A ) 



Secondary Personnel 

Horning 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 atm. (Room 211 -A) 

Terminology clarification on Individualizing 
Instruction, Classroom Organization and Management 

Afternoon 1 :00 - l\.i 00 p.m. (Room 211 -A) 

Diagnostic Teaching 



August 15. Individualizing Student Instructional Programs 

This portion of the workshop will consist of teaching 
techniques and the use of materials for individualizing instruc- 
tion. The in-service program Sta rting T omorrow published by 
Ealing Corporation will be used as a guide for elementary teach- 
ers. Teachers will be given practical and proven lesson ideas 
which they can utilize in their classrooms. These sessions will 
be conducted by Jessie Gouger, Lillian Cannon, Group B, and 
Nathalie Harrison, Group A. 

Secondary teachers will work on the development of Learning 
Activities Packages (LAPs) . 



Elementary P e rsonnel 

Morning 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. 

Group A - Part 1, Reading Workshop (Room 221 -A) 

Group B - Part 2, Reading Workshop (Room 217-A) 

Afternoon 1 :00 p.m. - lf.:00 p.m. 

Group A - Part 2, Reading Workshop (Room 217-A) 

Group B - Introduction to Student Checker System; 

Skills Pile for Reading; Classroom 
Organization, and Summary of Reading 
Workshop (Room 221 -A) 



Secondary P er sonnel 

Morning" 9706 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. (Room 211 -A) 

Writing specific behavioral objectives (LAP) 



Afternoon 1:00 p.m. - 1^:00 p.m. (Room 211 -A) 

Writing diagnostic tests with specific assignments 
(LAP) 
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August 18. Publishers' Display (Cafeteria) 

8:30 a.n. - 12:00 a.m. - Display of hardware and software 

used in individualizing instruction 



Elementary Personnel 

1 0:00 a.m. - Use of the four Reading Books in the 
Classroom, Marie Haigwood, Supervisor 
of Elementary Eduoation, Department of 
Public Instruction (Room 210-A) 

Secondary Personnel 

11:00 a.m. - Heet with Principals at Schools 
All Personnel 

1 :0o p.m. - 3«*30 p.ra. - Community Seminar (Teachers, Inc.) 

(Room 210-A) 



August 19, 20 and 21. Laboratory Experiences 

After six days of very structured instruction, teachers 
will have the opportunity to spend three days working with 
consultants on individual problems and interests. Consultants 
will be available from the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, UNC, Chapel Hill, and our staff to work 
with teachers in such areas as the construction of diagnostic 
tests, the preparation of student behavioral objectives, and 
the preparation of individualized instructional materials. 

All personnel will work in individual schools. 

8:30 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. - 300 p.m. 

Consultants Available 

Mrs. Lillian Cannon 

(Available both weeks) 

Mrs. Tora T. Ladu - Foreign Language 
(Wednesday morning, August 20) 

Dr. Mary Turner Lane - Elementary Education 

(Tues. and Wed. afternoons, August 19, 20 after 2:00 p.m. 
Mrs. Barbara Lawler 

(Available both weeks) 

Dr. Thomas Price - Micro-teaching 
(Available second week) 

Mr. Tom Pritchard - Encyclopaedia Britannica Math Consultant 
(Tuesday morning , 10:00-12:00) 

Dr. W. C. Schwarzbek 

(Tues. afternoon, Aug. 19, and Wed. morning, Aug. 20) 

Mr. Johnny Shaver - Audiovisual Instruction 
(Tuesday, August 19, all day) 

Mr. Paul H. Taylor - Science 

(Tues. and Wed afternoons, August 19, 20) 
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August 22. Use of Media 
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Morning 9i00 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. (Room 210-A) 

All Personnel 

9:<50 a.m. - The Use of Media and the Media 
Specialist: Dr. Clinton West, 

U, S. Office of Education 
10:30 a.m. - Facilities Available Through 

Department of Public Instruction: 

Mr. Johnny Shaver, Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction 

Afternoon 1 :00 p.m. - 4:00 p.ra. 

Elementary Personnel 

T~:00 p.m. - Dr. Golden, EIP in Durham (Room 210-A) 
2:30 p.m. - Evaluation 

Secondary Personn el 

~ T :00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. - Evaluation (Room 211 -A) 




Appendix D 

RELEASED TIME CHECKLIST 



The purpose of the EPDA released tine for teachers is to 
enable them to plan and participate in activities which further 
individualize learning in the classroom. In order to evaluate 
this program, it is necessary to find activities that teachers 
engage in most often. During the first two months of relief 
time it is requested that teachers check this list. Your co- 
operation and interest will be greatly appreciated in order 
to properly evaluate the program. 

This list provides you with some V the acceptable activi- 
ties and the blank space nay be used for additional activities. 



Place a chock before the activity you engage in each day 
you are released. 



1 . 
2 . 




7 . 



8 . 

9 . 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13 . 
14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



Review supplementary books, film3, filmstrips and 
records to be used in the classroom. 

Observe in other classrooms both in and outside of 
our school. 

Meet with other teachers for Grade Level planning. 
Prepare interest and learning centers. 

Select library books for individualized instruction. 
Prepare transparencies, charts, tapes and A-V media. 
Review and record cumulative folders, test results, 
and other diagnostic information. 

Read professional books and articles on Individualized 
instruction. 

Plan units and lessons which promote individualized 
instruction. 

Meet with consultants. 

Prepare skill files. 

Hold individual conferences. 

Attend workshops with other teachers , 

Share ideas and plans to promote individualized 
instruction. 

Prepare games and materials . 

Prepare and evaluate student work folders. 

Work with small groups . 

Construct and analyze sociograms. 

Produce teacher-made diagnostic tests. 

Evaluate program periodically. 

Administer diagnostic tests. 

Observe at Reading Center. 



Teacher 

School Grade 
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Appendix 



Chapel Hill Junior High Tutorial Reading Program 



Acting on requests by teachers, the school administration 
plans to offer tutorial assistance in reading skills to a 
limited number of junior high students for the Spring semester, 
1970. It is hoped that we will have enough volunteer assis- 
tance from interested citizens in the community to enroll at 
least 30 students from each school in an intensive reading 
program. 



Purpose : 

To raise reading level of pupils with reading disabilities. 

Here is a definition of “reading disability" which should 
bring the kind of student we are looking for into better focus: 
a reading disability exists when there is a significant dis- 
crepancy between a student's intellectual potential and his 
actual reading level. In other words, tho student who is best 
able to respond to remedial reading instruction would have at 
lea st normal intelligence. He simply, somewhere along the way, 
Tliwited home environment, poor teaching, sickness) fell behind 
normal expectations in reading accomplishments. He might be 
reading 3~M- grade lovels behind in the 7th grade . 

Realizing that reading disability does not originate in a 
vacuum, it is hoped that tho special relationship which can 
exist between student and tutor will also serve to raise the 
student's self estoom. 

Identification of children: 

Forms are to be given to each language arts teacher ex- 
plaining the function of the reading centor. The teacher will 
then select tha students from his class that he fools would 
most benefit from an intensive reading program. Teachers will 
be asked to comment on the pupils they had initially chosen. 

This list would bo correlated with one drown up by tho school 
counselors and names would be added or deleted. 

Screening procedure: 

1) After the initial identification list is compiled, the 
reading program coordinators will consult the permanent records 
of the nominated students in order to refine the list to those 
students who would benefit from the reading program. 

Tho following tests will be administored to all students 
the refined list. 

a) Keystone Telebino „ular 

b) Audiometer 

c) Durrell 



2) 
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Communication \:ith students is of groat importance as tho 
SUCCG33 of the i^rogram is contingent on pupil enthusiasm. In 
small groups prior to testing, a staff member will explain to 
each group tho purpose of tho program, tho fact that it has to 
be selective, and explain that they will have a battery of tests. 
Those not wishing to participate in tho program may choose to 
not participate. The guidance personnel has agreed to talk with 
each student involvod in the program. 

3) If tho battery of tests indicates thet a student does not 
meet tho critoria established for the program, the student will 
bo oliminatod from the program and possibly referred to a more 
appropriate agency. 

4) At this point it is assumed that all remaining students 
are eligible to participate in tile reading center based on the 
testing criteria. Approximately one-half of these students 
will then be randomly selected to form a control group, and 
one-half of those students will actually participate in the 
reading program . A maximum of 30 students will be enrolled in 
the reading program at each junior high school. 

The rationale for using a control group is that it is 
necessary to prove statistically whether or not such a reading 
program can raise roading levels. Because of limitations in 
time and personnel, it is impossible to accomodate all otudonts 
viho need reading instruction. This largo number allows us to 
form a control group. All gathering and interpretation of data 
will be done by Dr. Barbara Uasile of the School of Education of 
the University of North Carolina and Michael Henneko, Chapel 
Hill School Psychologist. 

Staffing of tho Heading Center: 

1) Beading Center coordinators are furnished through EPDA. 

Hosanne Howard, Marjorie Brown end Don Shull will bo assigned 
to Phillips School and Zora Rashkis and Ruthie Aldridge will bo 
assigned to Culbreth School. Their duties include: coordina- 

ting and supervising tutorial activities; designing, implement- 
ing and maintaining the reading program; serving as liason be- 
tween studonts, parents, tutors and school personnel, and 
developing and selecting materials. 

2) Tut< rs will be recruited through articles which will appear 
in tho Chapel Kill Meekly outlining the program. Spot announce- 
ments on V. r CHL, contacts through the IntorChurch Council, Junior 
Service League, League of l.'omon Voters and tho University YM- 
YV/CA will also bo used for tutor recruitment. Other sources of 
tutors to bo considered are 9th graders with study halls. 

All volunteers will hove five training sessions at the 
University’s Roading Clinic under tho guidanco of Professor 
Carl Brown. After this period there will bo a screening of 
those deemod unsuitable . 
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Training sossions will bogin on January 29th at 7:00 p »m. 
and will continue on consecutive Thursday nights. 

Communication botwoon toc.chers and reading center: 

An effective program should provido communication to all 
the student's teachers. This could bo done through written 
forms or personal conferences. Confcroncos would be foasible 
if the program is limitod to tho seventh grade as their programs 
aro sot up in blocks . Other means of communication will bo a. 
form thet can be attached to the permanent record and a writton 
six week report. 

\ 

A progress sheot will bo kopt on each student. This is to 
bo filloci out by the tutor. Details of this sheet to be decidod 
after course of study outlined. Each student will have a file 
with his tost scores, etc. Other record-keeping devices noedod 
will bo a chart with studont- tutor assignments and program cards 
for oach student. This will be helpful in conferring with 
students’ teachers. Also, it would be helpful to keep on file 
a list of pooplo available to substitute. 

Coraraunice tion botwoon parents and reading contor: 

Onco the thirty students are identified, communication 
botwoon tho staff and parents must bo undortakon. In order to 
inform parents about tho reading program and to solicit their 
support, tolophone calls and letters will be used to invito 
the paronts in small groups to a meeting at the school. 

Structure and function of tho rending center: 

Students will be assigned a tutor for ono period each 
morning. The tutor has the potential of working out an addi- 
tional period of independent work for the student in particular 
skill areas. 

Students will be taken from those classes which the teacher 
and student both agree that the studont is experiencing the 
least success. 

According to tho guidance counselors and principals, credit 
is no problem at the seventh and eighth grade level. Therefore, 
the student will not be penalized for his absence from class. 

Equipment and Materials: 

Tho physical setting of the reading center is of great 
importance. If possible, wo need an area to be petitioned off 
to allow for the uso of audio-visual devices by a fow students. 
Several tables and chairs are noedod. Other necessary equipment 
includes file cabinots, one large table to hold SRA, MacMillan 
boxes, otc», and book caso3 for paper backs and other leisure 
roading natorial. Cushions and rugs could be usod to cncourago 
intorost roading. 
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The assistance of the principals is needed for room 
assignments and the location of appropriate f urniehings . 

Reading materials already available: 

1. General FJ.F.U. (Reading for Undorstanding)--no teacher's 

handbook 

2. Reading For Understanding, Junior--no teacher's handbook 
1 60 copies of placement tost for RFU 

3. Secondary Edition SRA Reading Lab, same as Ilia 
4* SRA Reading Lab Ilia- -two sots 

two hand books for teachers 

37 Reading Lab Student Record Books — 100 more mimeographed 
5» Steps to Better Reading, book I--42 copies 

book II--tj.O copies 
about 17 tost booklets 

6. Classroom Reading Program I, grades 1, 2, 3 

Classroom R 0 ading Program IV, grades 4, 6 

comes with filmstrips 

7. Filmstrips — stories to be used in tho teaching of reading 

8. Special filmstrip machine 

9. MacMillan Reading Spectrum- -no teacher's handbooks 

4 sots 

100 MacMillan Placement Tests 

Reading Comprehension 7 purple 

8 orengo 
8 yellow 
8 red 
7 green 

Word analysis 4 yellow 

4 green 

5 blue 

6 purple 
% rod 

Vocabulary development 12 orange 

6 green 
8 purple 
8 blue 
8 yellow 
8 red 

10. Two tape recorders and 1 headphones 

Other materials will bo identified as the program develops. 



Availability of Funds: 

In response to questions regarding funds for materials 
and equipment for the now junior high reading program, tho 
foil oxv ing is (according to Don Hayes) appropriate: 
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"1 . EPDA will provide $1|.00 to each school for tho purchase 
of reading materials. 

2. Title I will provide $200 so each school for the purchase 
of appropriate reading materials. 

3. Title VI will provide $75 for purchase of testing materials. 

There are many, many materials purchased by Title I and 
Title III funds xjhich may bo used in this program. Mrs. 
Cannon and Mrs. Reshkis are awo.ro of these materials and 
have asked to provide such materials for the program. 

Also, Mr3 . Cannon end Mrs. Roshkis are aware that Title I 
and Title III equipment is available for use in this 
project. I feel that all of the equipment purchased for 
the Title III junior high program should go into this 
project. 

5» I suggest that we contact tho principals and attempt to 
solicit a commitment ro space, tables, equipment, end 
materials . 

In short, I feel that we will have an abundance of materials 
for the program. i! 



Evaluation of program: 

A control group will bo established. This group will be 
matched with the group involved in the reading program. The 
group will bo matched according to reading scores, IQs, etc. 

At the end of tho year, this group will be given the same bat- 
tery of reading tests cs those involved in tho program and 
correlations will bo formed. 




Appendix 

The Grey Culbreth Learning Center 



I. Function of tho Center 

The purpose of the learning center at Grey Culbreth School 
is to provide facilities for individuals or small groups who 
desire to work indeoendently on a snecific project. Ideally, 
the learning center should supplement the library and the class- 
room by containing both remedial and enrichment materials. The 
center will have materials for individual use, facilities for 
independent study, and areas for group work. The functions of 
the teachers in the conter are as follows : 1 ) to supervise 

students 2) to guide students In locating and using materials 
and 3) to work with grouos that need guidance and direction on 
projects . 



II. Procedures for Using the Center 

Students who are sent to the learning center should be 
carefully selected by their teachers. The student and teacher 
agree upon a specific area of study and a plan of study that the 
student pursues while he is in the center. A student must sign 
a contract with the teacher, to be countersigned by the learning 
center before he begins working there. It might be cdvisable 
to hav6 students keep a daily log of progress to be turned in 
weekly to his toccher; however, this is loft to the discretion 
of the individual teacher. Teachers are solely responsible for 
grading the students' academic progress; however, if a learning 
center teacher foels it necessary, she may report the student's 
progress to his teacher. 

III. Policies of the Center 

1 . Students must bo scheduled to the learning cantor. 

2. Students needing remedial help may come to the center pro- 
vided the mat oriels are available and/or if they have an 
independent project that is of a remedial nature. 

3. Students may work on LAP'S in the center. 

4 * Students may not use the center for purely pleasure reading, 
unless it pertains to their projects. The library is for 
pleasure reading. 

5>. Students cannot take make-up tests in tho center. 

6. Students must have signed a contract for a soecific projoct 
or skill that they are working on. 

7. Groups sent to the conter may have no more than four members, 
ft. Materials may not be removed from the learning center without 

permission. 

9. Students who abuse the center's rules will be returned to the 
classroom. They may return to the center, however, provided 
they oomply with the rules, 

IV. The Contract 

It Is recommonded that tho following areas should be included 
in the student contract: 

1 . objectives of the student 

2. a general plan of study 

3- estimated number of days or weeks to complete projeot 

4. teacher, student, learning center signature. 
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EVALUATION OP INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAM 

by 

Mary Jane Marges on, Coordinator 
Chapel Hill High School 



Chapel Hill High Sohool formally organized and institution- 
alized its Independent Study Program in February 1970 with the 
hiring of a part-time EPDA coordinator and with a formal state- 
ment of its philosophy and procedure. Our philosophy and 
rationale recognizes the need for individual instruction and 
learning for the mature student with the hope "that such a pro- 
gram can promote self-responsibility# personal growth and satis- 
faction# creativity, maturity# and intellectual self-reliance." 
The program's procedure is organized with the coordinator as 
the liason between the student and teacher, and a contract 
emphasizing responsibility and organization. 

Prior to February 1970# independent study had existed in- 
formally at the high sohool. However# student pressure for more 
independent study# and the resulting confusion chiefly in the 
community and library, necessitated the formalization of this 
program. 

Since February we estimate that we have had 47 2 students 
on independent study with the following estimated breakdown: 

Enter Taken-off/Completed project 

Feb, 159 34 

Mar. 128 11 

Apr .94 15 

May 91 20 

In February the program was really too large for a part-time 
coordinator, and most of the students taken off independent 
study were taken off independent study by the librarian for 
discipline reasons. Ihe discipline problems decreased through 
more careful selection and guidance, and those who left the 
program in the subsequent months loft most often at the comple- 
tion of their projects. The program decreased in sizo in April 
and May due to two factors: the English department kept their 

students in class for a planned activity and teachers needed 
time to propare their students for final exams at the end of 
the year. 

The majority of students on independent study were drawn 
from the English department on a voluntary basis. The projects 
for the last six weeks were as follows : Black autobiography, 

comedy, Charlos Dickens and his works, Dostoevsky, ecology- 
pollution, expansion of consciousness, free reading, Hermann 
Hesse, Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Joyce ( Ulysses ) , kings and 
queens of England# the mafia, books made into movies# the out- 
sider, poetry, poverty, population explosion, science fiction, 



supernatural and horror fiction* social reform, Steinbeck, 

Tokien stories, Victorian novol, war novels, Zen Buddhism. 
Included in this list are the projocts of history students. 

In othor departments we had 3tudent? working on Spanish 
(second year college level), Algebra I, chemistry (photography 
processes), and the progressive approach to Geometry. 

Student reactions to the program wore generally favorable 
and their suggestions of more personnel are financial consider- 
ations which wo cannot face at this time. Teachers’ reactions 
to tho program still remain mixed, chiefly through a lack of 
communication and orientation, though opposing philosophies 
of education were a large factor. 

The program is now firmly founded based on as much in- 
formation as wo now have available* Whether ths program con- 
tinuos will depend on commitment, persistence, understanding 
and support, and, of course, financial aid. Enlarging the 
program is not as much a factor as improving the quality of 
tho program, and its value extrinsically is in helping the 
toachor cope with tho extremes in her classroom without tracking. 
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Report on Creative Drama 
September 1 969 - January 1 970 



E?DA has employed for its teacher-training program a part- 
time creative drama specialist. The objective for this aspect 
of the program may be stated as follows: 

That interested teachers will gain skills in the use 

of creative dramatics in order to better motivate studont 

achievement by participating in a series of workshops. 

As the semester progressed, contacts with teaohers beoame 
more meaningful. Two speoific goals to strive for in the work- 
shop situation emerged: 

1 . To break down the reserves and inhibitions of teachers 
and oroate an atmosphere whore open oxohange and exploration of 
professional feelings and attitudes could bo explored and shared 
via discussion and spontaneous dramatizations. This, in turn, 
would allow the teacher to become more willing to expand his own 
conoopt of his role as a teacher for himself and hTs VEudents-- 
to offoct more moaningful communication in the classroom. 

2. To present with sequential development a series of 
techniques (creative drama mothodology which translates Ideas 
into the dramatic form) that the teaohor can apply in tho class - 
room. This process should lead to greater rapport with studonts 
and success in role-playing (or socio-drama) pursuits. 

With a limited number of workshops for any given group and 
with only one semester of operation of this program, it is too 
early for definitive evaluation. Progress toward both goals 
has boon made with each workshop group, but there haa boon a 
neod to eonoer trate on the first goal at tho oxpense of tho 
second. Becauao of the vory native of the kinds of persons who 
bocomo olasaroem teachers, it has proved best to go slowly and 
thoroughly in tho affective domain- -whore tho goals involve an 
attempt to ohango attitudes as well as actions. 

On tho basis of tho progress that has been mado, it is safe 
to aosuno that this form of oxperiontially-orientod workshop ic 
a valid aspect of the ln-scrvico program for teachers and that 
the second and third years of its operation may be able to offer 
some vory clear-out positive results for teachers and students 
a 1 ike . 
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Stru ctur e of t he Croctivo D r euna Pro g ram 

1 . ^£onda_ry Level - Throe sorios of workshops wore hold, oaoh 
& e'r i es *c ons i7f€od of six threo-hour workshops, tv/o of which 
wore held on alternating Wednesdays throughout the semester. 
Thoso two were limitod to Uiglioh and social studiea tcachors. 
Tho other series wa s hold in Soptombor for all EPDA enrich- 
ment teachers. 

Methods used included lecture-discussion, film, 1 and actual 
participation by all teachers in ell the creative drama 
activities . 

Tho matorial covered in tho workshops includod exploration 
into many aspects of the affootivo domain through: 

a. Pantonimo activities of: 
emotions 

use of tho hands 

assuming roles of other people 

small group coMta'Jiication 

b. dialogue 
opon-ondod skits 

story and history dramatization 
rolo- playing 

2. Sl_cmontary_ Level - Six sorios of workshops were hold, each 
c cTrToV "c onViVt frig of three three-hour workshops, fivo of 
which were spaced over November, Docombor and January. Ono 
workshop sorios was hold in September for the FPDA lead 
teachers and MAT’S. Tho other fivo workshops grouped parti- 
cipants according to thoir grade level (grados two through six) . 

(Much of October was devoted to giving classroom demonstrations 
in tho schools, follcwed by brief workshops with tho grade- 
level teachers vdio had been released by EPDA personnel to 
observe tho demonstrations.) 

The workshop procedures inoluded lcoturo-discussion, active 
oarticipation in all crofttive drama activities (some on 
’ : adult level ■' but the majority of then on grade level), 
class demonstrations 2 ana film. 

Tho matorial covered in the workshops included exploration 
into aspects of the affective domain via: 

a . Pantomime of : 
onotions 

croctivo drama gomes 

drama activities basod on concept learning appropriate 
to grade level and snail group pantomimes 

b. dialogue 

story dremati sat ions 
original skits 
rolo playing 
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^film: Two sections of film, totaling fifty minutes, 

woro shown to oach workshop group. Both were filmed in the 
classroom. The first section deals with an initial sossion in 
oreative drama with a group of hostile, low-income, under- 
achieving ninth graders, 'fho second section doals with a class- 
room of sevonth graiors (also low-incomo) who had participated 
in croative drama activities for sovora.l months. 

^clasc demonstration: A olass of fifth graders at 

Estes Hills sorvod as a demonstration class. Eaoh elementary 
level workshop group has observed one classroom demonstration 
in oreotivo drama activities which began with simple dramatic 
a". nos . The group is now at the stcgo whore they are experi- 
menting with meaningful role-playing situations and spontaneous 
dramatisations openly and successfully. 



Joan L. Total 
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INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
August 11-22, 1969 

Grade or Subjeot Matter 
School Secondary 



Section I 



Please indioate how effective eaoh presentation was in 
helping you to better understand or develop individualization 
of instruction. Indicate your response by drawing a circle 
around tho appropriate number on the five point rating scale 
preceding eaoh statement. Use the key below when answering 
each statement. Please comment briefly about each presentation 
in the space provided under each item. 



Scale: A 


Of 


great valuo 


B 


Of much value 


C 


Of 


some value 


D 


Of 


little value 


E 


Of 


no value 



*Items 1-1 3 wore rated using the following scale t 
A e +2, B s +1 , C“0, D=-1 , E=-2 
A positive score indicates that more people felt that 
the item was positive than felt that it was nogativo. 



ABODE 1 . 
ABODE 2. 
ABODE 3. 
ABODE 4. 
ABODE 5* 
ABODE 6. 
A B 0 E E 7* 



Conference on Environmental Learning (Kuhns) 
+9 (6th position) 

Student Behavioral Objectives (Coop) 

+23 (3rd position) 

Diagnostic Teaching (Brown) 

-22 (12th position) 

Publishers' DieplAy 

-26 03fch position) 

Coirmunity Seminar (Teachers, Inc.) 

+13 (5th position) 

Media and the Media Specialist (West) 

-13 (11 th position) 

Media and Individualised Instruction (Shaver) 



44 ( 8 th position) 



ABODE 



ABODE 

ABODE 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 
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Laboratory Experiences (working in your own 
school) 

+44 (1st position) 

Working with Consultants in Your Teaching Area 
+5 (7th position) 

Development of Learning Activity Packages 
(LAPs) 



+40 (2nd position) 

ABODE 11. Classroom Organization, Management and Project 

Suggestions (Rashkls) 

+23 (4th position) 

ABODE 12. Meeting with Principals 

-4 (10th position) 

ABODE 13. Independent Study (Bauman and Schwarzbok) 

-1 (9th position) 



Section II 

1 , What part of the workshop was the most helpful to you? 

Working on LAPs (1) 

Workdays (2) 

Behavioral Objeotives (3) 

2 , What part of the workshop was of the least value? 

Diagnostic Teaching (1 ) 

PubMehers' Display (2) 

Environmental Learning (Kuhns) (3) 

3» In what area do you feel the need for on additional workshop? 

Struotured Individualized Instruction 
A ~V 

Diagnostic Teaching 

4. For future workshops would you prefer that it be by grade 
level, subject natter, school or system wide? 



subject natter 
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5>. Summarize briefly your activities during the three days 
allotted for laboratory experiences. 

mostly LAP work 



Section III 

1 . Have you road any of tho selections from the suggested 
bibliography of tho workshop booklet or the LAP? 

Yes --26 No--3 

2. What diagnostic processes do you plan to employ during the 
school yoar for a moro appropriate instructional program? 

Indicated plan--11 Vague--9 

3« Did the workshop help you identify media and materials 

whioh would assist you in moving toward a program of indi- 
vidualized instruction? Please elaborate on your answer. 

LAPs-- 7 21 additional yea Me— 1 

4. Is the following behavioral objective expressed in desirable 
educational form? 

"That the student will understand tho relationship 
between science and the use of technology as Illustrated 
by Burdick and WhoeloHs book# F all- Safe . " 

Wo- -26 

Quality of Answer: shallow--12 depth--1*> 

5. Please list ways that oreative dramatics could be used in 
your classroom to better motivate student achievement. 

Seemed to understand oonoept--6 
Limited information--! 1 

6. List "ideas" concerning methods# materials and procedures 
that you have acquired during this workshop that will 
assist you in presenting an improved instructional program. 

LAP (9) o las s room organisation (2) 

A-V approach (4) personalizing environment (1) 

material utilization (2) health 
inquiry (2) guidance teams 

creative drama choice of activities 

Othor C omenta : 

1 . How realistlo? 

2. Writing LAPs--simply academic exercise 
3* Boredom of classroom 



Appendix _J_ 

INDIVIDUALIZING INSTRUCTION WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
August 1 1 -22, 1 969 

Grade or Subjoot Matter 
Sohocl Elementary 



Section I 

Please indioate how effective each presentation was in 
helping you to hotter understand or develop individualization 
of instruction. Indioate your response by drawing a oirole 
around the appropriate number on the five point rating sclae 
preoeding each statement. Use the key below when answering 
each statement. Please cccznent briefly about each presentation 
in the space provided under eaoh item. 



Scale: 


A 


Of great value 




B 


Of muoh valuo 




0 


Of some value 




D 


Of little value 




E 


Of no value 


*1 terns 


1-1 3 were rated using the following scale: 


A= 


+2, B 3 +1 , 0=0, D=-1 , E=-2 


A positive 


score indicates that more people felt that 


the item was positive than felt that it was negative. 


ABODE 


1 . 


Conference on Bwironmental Learning (Kuhns) 






-29 (11th position) 


ABODE 


2. 


Student Behavioral Objeotivos (Coop) 






♦9 (6th position) 


ABODE 


3. 


Dlagnostlo Teaching (Brown) 






♦15 (5th position) 


ABODE 


4. 


Publishers ' Display 






-30 (12th position) 


ABODE 


5. 


Community Seminar (Teachers, Inc.) 






-27 (10th position) 


ABODE 


6. 


Media and the Media Specialist (West) 






-1 7 (9th position) 


ABODE 


7* 


Media and Individualized Instruction (Shaver) 



♦3 (7th position) 



ABODE 



A 3 C D E 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 

ABODE 
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8. Laboratory Experiences (working in your own 
school) 

+96 (1st position) 

9. Working with Consultants in Your Teaching Area 

-6 (8th position) 

10. Reading Workshop (Harrison and Cannon) 

+45 (4th position) 

11. Individualized Reading (Gouger and Teachers) 

+50 (3*'d position) 

12. New Basal Reading Texts and Individualized 
Reading (Halgwood) 

-1 7 (9th position) 

13. Individualized Instruction at EIP in Durham 
(Golden) 

+60 (2nd position) 



Section II 

1 . What part of the workshop was the most helpful to you? 

Workdays (1) 

Rending (Gouger & Teachers) (2) 

Qolden (3/ 

2. What :urt of the workshop was of the least valuo? 

Coranunity Seminar (1| 

Environmental Learning (2 1 
Halgwood (3 

3» In what area do you feel the need for an additional workshop? 

A-V work learning readiness 

math Golden 

class control 

4* for future workshops would you prefer that it be by grade 
level , subject matter, school or system wide? 




OrAde level 



5. Summarize briefly your activities during the three days 
allotted for laboratory experiences. 

Mostly preparation of rooms 
Activity centers 
Reading aids 



Section III 

1 . Have you read any of the selections from the suggested 
bibliography of the workshop booklet or the LAP? 

Yes--35> No--21 

2. Whet diagnostic processes do you plan to employ during 

the school year for u more appropriate instructional program? 

26 Indicated plan 31 vague 

3. Did the workshop help you identify media and materials 
which would assist you in moving toward a program of indi- 
vidualized instruction? Please elaborate on your answer. 

37--Yes implied previous knowledge 

6 - -no response 

Is the following behavioral objective expressed in desirable 
educational form? Why? 

'’That the student will understand the relationship 
between soionce end the use of technology as illustrated 
by Burdick end Wheeler's book# Fail-Safe . H 

N 0--48 Yos--1 No responae --8 
Shallow roasons--1*> Depth--30 

£. Please list ways that creative dramatics could be used in 
your olassroon to better motivate student achievement. 

seemed to understand concept-- 1 d 
limited informat ion - -30 

6 . List "ideas" concerning methods, materials and procedures 
that you have acquired during thi s workshop that will 
assist you in presenting an improved instructional program* 

Activity centers 
Reading aids 
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Evaluation 
Individual! ted 



Dr 



fJtrategy for B.P.D.A. 
Instruction Pro gran 1970-71 

by 

0* P. Paulson 



Ohapel Hill City Schools 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina 
1970 



Problems 



1. A major problem In the aotual Jnatruotional operation la 
the extremely broad range, amounting virtually to a bimodal 
distribution, of the student population with reapeot to 
aoadeulo ability and achievement. 

2. Similarly, there are major dlfferenoes In the needs and 
values of major oultural sub-groups, most Importantly 
between those assoolated with the Olivers lty and the 
blaoks, but also including the looal business and pro- 
fessional ocraaunity and tnose with a more rural orientation. 
These dlfferenoes are manifested in both the adult and stu- 
dent population, and present problems In both oomnunlty 
support and operation of the instructional program. 

3. Rapid integration has "overloaded the system," so that in- 
structional and oonmunity problems have emerged muoh faster 
than they oan be met by the normal evolution of ooplng raeoh- 
anlsms. Thus, there is at present a dearth of available and 
effeotive ooplng strategies. 

4* The overbalance of problems over solutions has produoed 
teaoher morale problems t 

a. Perceived skepticism and antagonism in the community. 

b. Loss of self-oonfldenoe In ability to cope with problems, 
o. Loss of confidence in system leadership. 

d. Increased anxiety. 

$» These factors inhibit the ability to generate effeotive 
coping strategies, to even the normal extent, to say 
nothing oi the extent presently required i 

a. Increased anxiety produoes decreased flexibility. 

Anxious persons revert to overl earned responses, evun 
when they are aware of better alternatives. 

b. Loss of self- confidence and optimism decreases imagin- 
ation and oreatlvlty. 

o. Loss of oonfidenoa in leadership binders effeotive 
diffusion end implementation of new alternatives. 

6. A high turnover rats of teaohers, probably in part due to 
the above faotora, impairs the affsotlvsness of otsff 
development efforts. 

7* As a oonsequenoe c? all the above faotore, the school sys- 
tem has oonsldereble difficulty in constructing or evolving 
popular and durable solutions to problems. 



Rationale 

Assumptions and Propositions 



1 * Conventional undifferentiated large-group instructional 
modes oannot satisfy the diversity of noeds and values of 
a virtually polarised population* Any single program 
direoted as ell will probably satisfy none. 

£. The school system is committed to desegregation, and la 
opposed to adopting procedures whloh would likely lead to 
resegregation. 

3* Homogeneous grouping on the basis of aoademlo ability, 

achievement, or need would tend to result in resegregation. 

4* The various elements of the Instructional program are not 
equally impaired by the diversity of ability, achievement, 
needs, and values of the student population. Indeed, in 
some areas, diversity would be advantageous. 

£. It is feasible to differentiate instructional aotlvities, 
so that objectives involving or requiring heterogeneity 
may be pursued with one set of procedures, while a different 
set of prooedures may be omployod in pursuit of objectives 
regarding specific needs or requiring specific abilities 
and achievements * 

6. Individualized instruction is the most premising presently 
feasible means of pursuing the latter type of objectives 
while avoiding the undesirable effect of homogeneous 
grouping and resegregation. 

7. The range and extent of professional skills required to 
implement and oporate the proposed program considerably 
exceeds that available presently in the system. 

8. The most feasible means of meeting this deficiency is 
through in-service staff training. 
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Recommendations for Consideration In Planning 



1 . Staff training efforts should he planned with a reaiistio 
view to the noed priorities, generality, and durability of 
effeots* Products, like curriculum guides and self- instruc- 
tional learning paok&ges, have general and lasting utility, 
while the skills and knowledge themselves acquired and inter- 
nalized by a teaoher are uncertain of application, not 
readily transmitted with high fidelity, and are often lost 
through forgetting, displacement, or staff turnover. 

2. For the above and other reasons, a high priority should be 
given to training certain etaff members to develop indivi- 
dualized self- instructional materials. As soon as possible, 
this training should result In the actual production of 
testable and usable instructional materials and should 
continue until these materials have aooepteble, general, 
and demonstrable learning effects. 

3» The oontent and objectives of self- instructional materials 
should be determined in response to a valid and broadly 
based assessment of need. Consideration should be given 
to the needs of learners, teachers, the system, and the 
oomunity. Vlth respect to each of these, consideration 
should be given initially to such auestiona as t 

How broadly is the need parcel ad by each of the above? 
If the need is real as well as perceived, how broadly 
does it affeot the above, especially students and 
teachers ? 

What are the oonsequenoea if the need remains unmet? 

Some plausible systematic approaches to need assessment are 
the Delphi technique, the oritioal incident approach 
(Flanagan), and one described in a paper by Gerald Gage. 

(I can supply papers on eaoh of the above.) 

Need priorities should be based on: 

a. The relative oost or consequences of not meeting the 
need. Where individuals are Involved, both the "cost" 
per individual and the number of individuals so af- 
fected should be considered* 

b. The probable cost in time, monoy, and otfrer faotors for 
the proposed solution. 

o. The probability that the proposed solution will meet 
the need, or the probable extent to whioh the need will 
be reduoed by the proposed solution, 
d. The availability and willingness of staff to work on 
a proposed need and solution. 

4* The effort expended in the development of self -instructional 
materials should be addressed at the high and low extremes 
of the student population, and balanced evenly between them, 
for the following reasons: 

a. Individual personal instruction, with a teacher tutoring 
an individual, is an extravagant and inefficient use of 
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teaoher time, oompared to other aotivitieo. 
b. Instruction of this type is usually the least effectively 
managed and the most negleoted. 
o, Overemphasis on either extreme may have both the ap- 
pearance and the effeot of discrimination. 

$• Behavioral objectives for self-instructional materials at 
the low end of the ability speotrum should probably be con- 
vergent and speoifio, and at the high end, divergent and 
open-ended, for the following reasons : 

a. There are often spoc^fio oauses for failure or deficient 
performance, or at l.ast speoifio remediation treatments. 

b. Teachers seem to be more sensitive to and artioulate about 
reasons for poor performance than they are about the 
nature and need for excellence. 

o. To the extent that the ourrioulum involves sequential 
skill development, remediation reduces logistioal pro- 
bloms in instruction, while aoooleration at the upper 
end of the spectrum in the same areas increases such 
problems • 

d. Fostering special talent and. giftedness tends to require 
divergent or at least flexible objectives. Basic 
writing skills objectives are concerned with conventions 
desirable fer virtually all common written communication, 
while the development of writing talent requires unique- 
ness and originality. 

6. In order that they may be used confidently and prescrip- 
tively in meeting diagnosed student needs, instructional 
programs, and particularly those that are remedial, should 
bo so designed, developed, and described that users know 
the entry requirements regarding skill and achievement 
and the learning effects that may be expected with high 
probability. 

7. With respeot to the development of individualised instruc- 
tion, and other instructional innovations as well, some 
'•quality oontrol" methods are required. These are required 
not only to assure predictability and usefulness, but to 
protect the program. Isolated examples of inferior materials 
and inept procedures have a way of achieving much more vi- 
sibility than their mediocre or excellent counterparts. 

Minimal training requirements should be established for all 
teaohers implementing innovative programs with district 
sponsorship. 

Similar standards should also be obtained for any instruc- 
tional materials when they are permanently installed. 

Tontative or experimental programs should be distlngulsed 
from established programs in communicating to tho public, 
but the distinction should be de emphasized to students • 
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8, For their role in Individualised Instruction, teachers should 
he trained In diagnosis and treatment cf learning difficul- 
ties. Diagnostic skills should bo useful both In the por- 
sonal exercise of remediation and in designing or selecting 
appropriate packaged materials. 

For te&ohers not Involved In development, diagnoatto training 
should focus the use of diagnostic instruments, teohniques, 
and observational oues, ooupled with prescriptive training 
regarding the range o* treatment alternatives available, 
their xequlrexnents, and their effects* 

9. The ,f vioiou8 oirole” represented in problems 3-5 should be 
coped with aggressively. If that description is appropriate, 
it is analogous to moribund shook in an injured person. 
Without intervention the situation could rapidly deteriorate. 

10. In view of the varied and often contradictory expectations 
of the ocramuni'-;y and even the staff, the potential of res- 
ponsiveness is drastically reduced. The emphasis should 
rather be on taking the initiative. Leadership should be 
equally aggressive in publicising and defending procedures 
and produots that prove effective, and in rejecting or 
modifying those that prove ineffective. Either course 
should have a sound rational and/or ompirioal basis. This 
should reduoe the amount and impact of public oritioiam* 
or at least assist the staff in coping with it rationally* 
to reduoe its harmful effeots on morale. 

11. Staff training programs should make specif io provision for 
ventilation of teacher anxieties regarding the instructional 
program. When accompanied by systematic and reasoned dia- 
oussion, irrational fears can be separated from legitimate 
oonoerns. Clarification of the latter should itself con- 
tribute to solutions. 

12. It is important that teaohers see project objectives, acti- 
vities, and products as consistent with their perceptions 
of need* This may require some accomodation from both the 
teaohers and the project. The best way to make two boards 
fit together is to saw a little off of both. 

13* When project activities and objectives ore seen as relevant, 
and some effects oan be observed, anxiety should be reduoed 
and morale strengthened. Expectant pioneer fathers derived 
some eomfort and reassurance in boiling water at the doctor’s 
request » 

Ilf. Maintenance of morale and management of negativism can be 

facilitated by documenting the successes and the failures of 
the project. Generalised negativism is destructive, but 
negativism appropriately directed and fooused serves a useful 
funotlon. This will require evaluation procedures 0 t suffi- 
cient vigor to differentiate good from bad, presented in a 
manner that is meaningful and credible, 
o 
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15* Broad staff involvement, and in some oases oven community 
involvement, in need assessment activities increased the 
probability that subsequent responses to those needs will 
have both the appearance and the substance of relevance, and 
both are important* 

16* Implicit in the above disouesion are the following evalu- 
ation needs t 

a. Meed assessment strategies, oo described in Reooramen- 
dation 3* 

b. Formative evaluation prooedures, relevant to Reeomraen- 
datione 2, 4> 6* 7* 

o* Summative evaluation procedures for instructional sys- 
tems, relevant to Recommendations 2, 6, 7, 10, and 11*« 

These needs are predominantly concerned with internal manage- 
ment and improvement functions , 

17* The external, accountability evaluation needs would probably 
best be mot by an adaptation of the Stake Countenance model. 

Speolflo attention should be given to describing the unique 
characteristics of the instructional content, as explicated 
by Stufflebeam, as antecedent conditions for project acti- 
vities* 



Impaot Evaluation Example 
Behavioral Objectives Workshop 



Primary Purpose ? 

General group assessment of post-workshop skills in writing, 
orifciquoing, and modifying behavioral objectives. 



Auxiliary Purpose ? 

Provide timely, inf ormative and corrective feedbaok to partici- 
pants regarding the oorreotness and adoquaoy of their post- 
workshop ability. 



Procedure s 

1 . Bivide participants into sma?j.l, odd-nuraber groups, preferably 
of £> or 7. (Odd number groups funotion better in decision 
making and problem solving. Three may be too small, and 9 
too large.) Consideration may be given to homogeneity with 
respeot to subject matter or grade level. 

2. Provide each group with two clear transparencies, grease 
pencils, and working paper for eaoh member. 



3. Provide them with work locations where they won't interfere 
with each other. 

4* Assign each group the task of writing at least one objective 
that manifests all the desirable characteristics they have 
been taught, and none of the undesirable oharaoterlstioa . 

£. Further instruct them to write eaoh of the objectives they 
have prepared near the top of the transparency but large 
enough to projeot readably. 

6. Allow from thirty minutes to one hour for completion. If 
time is short or completion is unusually difficult, wait 
until all but one group have finished. 

7. Assemble into one large group, with overhead projeotor and 
soreen available. Oolleot transparencies. 

8. Presenting eaoh objective in turn, allow an arbitrary but 
fixed amount of time (examples five minutes) for critical 
comments from any and all members of the large group. Allow 
one brief rebuttal from members of the authoring group. 

Then allow time similar to tha above for revision sugges- 
tions from the large group. Write revised objective on 
bottom portion of transparency. 



Observing time limits as announced, and allowing less time 
than participants seem to want, is important. They should 
feel that the procedure is too brief, not too long, and the 
sense of time urgenoy stimulates participation. 



9. Appoint an observer to note the number of separate contri- 
butions to discussion that are Initiated, and the total 
numbrr of individuals initiating comments . it would also 
be dosirable to tape record the session, but the above 
should be done "live” regardless, beoause suoh data is 
difficult to get off the tape* 

10. After, but only after, the group oritique is oompleted, a 
knowledgeable instructor, who may also have served as moder- 
ator, should give his own oritique and oomment on the cri- 
tiques of the group. Feedback to the group should be quite 
candid, rigorous, and discriminating. 

1 1 • For purposes of workshop evaluation, however, muoh ooarser 
data will suffice. Bach comment of oriticJ.sra or revision 
may simply be rated dichotomous ly, plus or minus. The ques- 
tion of ooncern is quite simple. Would this oomment, made 
in a real task force group with no "expert" present, have 
contributed to the quality of the objective produced? 

Neutral comments are rated negative, as they serve as sta- 
tic in the problem solving effort. 

12. Ratings may be applied to eaoh oomment as it occurs, parti- 
cularly if the rater is not otherwise occupied as moderator, 
or they may be made using notes, including those made on the 
transparencies, or on the basis of a taped record. 

13* The initial efforts, before revision, of eaoh group, in the 
form of the transparency as presented for dlsousslon may be 
judgod by criteria as taught in the workshop. 

1 4* Thus data oolleoted include the judged merit of the initial 
objectives, the +, - ratings of group oomment s, and the 
number and dispersion of those oomments. 

1£. Usually a simple descriptive summary of the data will suffice. 
Where appropriate, groups can be compared on the +, - data 
by use of a sign test. 

Advantages of the Procedure t 

1. It is highly lsomorphlo with the ultimate training objective. 

2. It permits rapid and timely, informative end corrective, 
feedback to participants, whloh is usually not possible in 
a post evaluation. 

3* The time and oost demands for data collection, processing, 
and interpretation are extremely low. Usually the costs 
are muoh higher in at least one of the three areas, but the 
costs are usually hidden. 

4* 2he aotivity will likely be seen by the participants as of 
instructional value, and not an imposition on their time, as 
many evaluation activities are perceived. 






Disadvantages x 

The procedure provides incomplete and not too useful data on 
the achievement of Individuals, However, for evaluation of the 
workshop this is not necessary, and there is some question about 
the desirability of individuals developing real objectives in 
Isolation, exoept when solely for their own instructional pur- 
poses. 
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Sumatlve Evaluation of Mediated Instructional Programs 



Five major areas of evaluation concern will be discussed In 
general terms , eaoh .followed by a brief disouseion with praoti- 
oal examples for implementation. 

1, Relevance , 

A primary consideration in evaluating an instructional program 
or component is the relesanoe it possesses in terms of the rela- 
tionship between its demojsstrable learning effeots and the scope 
and sequence of ourrioular objectives of the sohool or dlstriot, 
and/or the speoifio diagnosed need of an Individual learner, 

Vii*tually every instructional system has some behavioral ef- 
feotSi and every user has some kind of goal. Relevance is not 
an attribute of the system itself, but of the relationship be- 
tween the system and a given goal or set of goals. For example, 
let Gi , &2, and G* represent the respective goals of three po- 
tential users, a vector (— > ) represent the change introduced 
by the system, "0" represent the original condition, and ”E U 
represent the end effect. 



The change introduced by the system represents some concurrent 
change in status with respeot to each of the three goals, but 
the most significant and desirable change with respect to goal 1 

The aotual change is also a significant approximation to goal 2, 
though slightly loss relevant. With respect to goal 3, the 
change introduced may actually have been harmful. 

Relevance may be assessed initially by a rational inspection and 
comparison of the demonstrated offeots of instructional program 
to the desired effects, in terms of local ourriculum objectives 
or diagnosed student needs. Comparing objectives of the pro- 

f ram to one's own objectives is more risky, because the objec- 
ive statement may represent only a wish or intent, and be lit- 
tle related to the aotual effeot produoed. 



Another approaoh, usually illegitimate in summative evaluation, 
is to apply a test developed from the user’s own objectives, 
whioh he may have used formerly with his own mode of instruction 
to assess the effects of the proposed program. This test may 
well deviate or be totally unrelated to the developer’s objec- 
tives, but it is the user, not the developer, whose needs are to 
be served. 




0 



II. Strength . 






As mentioned before, virtually every instruotional program pro- 
duces some ohange. The ability of a program to change students 
is a separate question from the desirability or "relevanoe f> of 
that ohange, and should be treated separately. Strength is more 
a matter of the psyohologioal impact of the methodologies em- 
ployed than of the content of the instruction. While a strong 
program may produce changes other than thoco desired, it ie im- 
portant to know that the methodologies were effeotlve. It may 
be possible to modify he oontent, or imitate the methodologies, 
and thus produce a program that ie both strong and relevant. 
Similarly, a weak program will always be inefficient unless the 
methodologies are ohangeC. 

It is usually advisable to use the developer’s objectives, and 
even his criterion test, to assess strength. It 18 assumed that 
th6 developer’s choice of strategies, methodologies, and media 
were based on his prudent judgement on the best way to achieve 
his objective, and that the results are primarily attributable 
to these ohoioee. Serendipitous effects are often more diffi- 
cult to Interpret. Unless the agent responsible can be identi- 
fied with some confidence, the findings are usually "chancy" 
and difficult to duplicate. 

Unless a pre-test score of sore can safely be inferred, a pro- 
test will usually be required. (See the discussion on pre- 
tests, "Evaluation of Instruotional Systems," pp„ 28-30.) 

One estimate of strength is elmply mean gain, with pre-test means 
establishing the point of origin and post-test means the point 
achieved. 



Another alternative is to determine the relationship between 
aotual gains and the desired criterion. Theoretically, it would 
be desirable for all students, regardless of where they begin, 
to aohleve the criterion defined by a set of behavioral objec- 
tives. The ratio between actual gain and possible gain may be 
called a "g- ratio, " whloh may be oaloulated for individuals or 
groups. The calculation la as follows: 



S K 



post-test score - pretest aoore 
perfect soore - pretest score " 



For example, a student soorlng 20 on a pretest and 60 on a post- 
test, with a total of 100 possible, would have gained 40 of a 
possible 80 points : 



6 



60 - 2 0 
r gp —' go 
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III. Reliability 



Particularly from the point of view of administrators and In- 
structional planners* It Is Important to know not only tho mean 
or average effects produced by a program* but the real varia- 
bility of those effeots around that mean. Two programs may 
have the same maan effect* but one may be very oonalstent* 
having the same effeot on nearly everyone* while the other may 
work miracles for some and be useless for others. 

Reliability should bo assessed in a controlled situation* where 
the program is used with the type of people it was speolfloally 
designed for* and in the lntenaod manner. 

Two different approaches may be used to assess this kind of 
"reliability* 1 ' depending largely on tho use and deoleiona for 
whleh the data Is oolleoted. The first* which nay be oalled 
polnt-aohlevoment reliability* Is most useful when mastery la 
Important* as In some oepeots of flrst-ald training* and when 
the deelred criterion level is readily definable. In this cese* 
reliability is simply defined os the probability that a given 
student from a definod population will aohieve the criterion 
level; or the proportion of students from that population that 
may be expeoted to reach oritorion. 

A seoond approach may be called lnorement- achievement reliability. 
In eases where a single instructional program is direoted at a 
heterogeneous population of students* it is hardly reasonable 
to expeot that ell or a major proportion will reaoh a given cri- 
terion level. 8uoh grouping may be Justified* however* if one 
can assume that the program will have some benefioial effeot for 
all students* that regardless of the various entry and exit 
points most students will experience seme gAin in the dimension 
or parameter sot by the objootlvee* 

An estimate of the oonaistenoy of gains may be achieved by using 
eaoh student's gain so ore (the difference between his pretest and 
post-test aoorejas hie raw soore. and oaloulatlng the standard 
deviation* varianoe* or ottor estimate of dispersion of raw gain 
scores around tha mean. 

A more graphio pioture may be obtained by dividing gain soores 
Into quartllea. and determining the mean for eaoh quart lie. 

IV. Robustness 

One of the faots of life In education is that few developed in- 
structional programs are consistently implemented as they were 
intended to be eta with the initially intended population • It 
is Important to know the extent to whloh these deviations may 
have hatmfu) effeots upon mean achievement* or upon the relia- 
bility of that achievement. 



Assessing robustness requires a deliberate un-oontrol of the 
treatment. r fhe normal guidelines and suggestions may be supplied, 
but there should be no more supervision and oontrol than would 
be present in the normal instructional situation. 

Slnoe robustness Is an indicator of possible differences in 
mean effeots or variability when a program Is used in tho field 
as opposed to the oontrolled situation, the analytlo procedure 
of ohoioe is a t-test or analysis of varlanoe for slgnlfloanoe 
of difference of the means, between oontrolled and uncontrolled 
groups, and/or a test for the slgnlfloanoe of difference of 
varlanoe between those groups. 

V. Cost-Benefits 

This information usually oosts more to obtain than it saves in 
praotioe. X would suggest that you deal only with lnoreaents 
of oost and i ncrements of gain* 

Cost figures would thus be only those unique and added oosts for 
the innovation's use . 

Oalns figures would only be represented as a proportion of the 
gains aohleved by a prior method, or some alternative. 

Cains may also be expressed as a proportion of the amount a dis- 
crepancy between previous achievements and a desired oriterion 
has been reduoed by the program* 

Developmental oosts should be amortised over the expeoted life 
of the program and not treated as operational oosts in a given 
year* 
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In the May, 1970 issue of media manpower a 
sei.es of articles was initialed for the purpose of 
examining the various functions ol die media field. 
Functions were identified in that lead article as 
one of the major dimensions of the Domain of 
Media (the other dimensions being institutional 
settings and responsibility groupings). Nine func- 
tions were identified and included developmental 
research, evaluation, design, production, logistics, 
utilization, organizational management, informa- 
tion management and personnel management. The 
design function was the first of the nine lobe dis- 
cussed. This article emphasizes the logistics func- 
tion. 

Before discussing the logistics function, how- 
ever, brief attention will be given to the concept 
of function. As used in this series of articles, 
function refers to a broad yet somewhat special- 
ized atea of emphasis that cuts across an organ- 
izeo occupational area, i.e., the Medf Domain. 
Function is not intendtd to refer a specific 
job that a person performs but ratht, to a broad 
process that collects around it many different but 
related activities all contributing toward a particu- 
lar goal. For example, the goal of the design func- 
tion is to translate theory and empirical evidence 
about learners, subject matter content, mediating 
forms, settings and techniques into instructional 
systems specifications. Many different activities 
must be accomplished to achieve such a goal and 
usually involve several individuals. It is quite com- 
mon in the typical 'media shop" to find that an 
incumbent's job cuts across more than one func- 



tional area, i.e., he might be responsible for per- 
forming certain design tasks as welt as certain pro- 
duction tasks; at the tame time it is rather com- 
mon to find that several individuals combine parts 
of theit job responsibilities to accomplish a panic- 
ut?r functional goal, i.e., cooperate as a team in 
production. 

In general, the notion of function is simply one 
rather clean way to organize the activities that 
must be accomplished in a media center thus per- 
mitting better planning and management to occur. 
At the same lime t functional organization of the 
media domain permits a powerful basis to system- 
atically decide upon media training program feci 
and contents. 

The funciion featured in this article is logistics. 
The term logistics was selected as perhaps most 
re p re sent a I tve of the many things that are generally 
that are generally considered as supportive services 
in a media center. The definition given to logistics 
is to provide acquisition, storage, supply, and main- 
tenance support tc the appropriate operations and 
management of media in instruction. Those who 
perform activities within the logistics funciion can 
be regarded as providers of media resources by 
carrying out such tasks as selecting, ordering, pur- 
chasing, classifying, cataloging, record keeping, 
storing, assembling, scheduling, distributing, main- 
taining. demonstrating, operating, repairing, and 
managing. 

The outputs that result from the logistics func- 
tion can be identified simply as products or con- 
ditions of procurement, maintenance and mes*- 

continued on p*)t 8 
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media manpower readers who haven't yet seen the lidueational Technology 
GirfooM Book (Educational Technology Publications, Inc.. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1970) will find many chuckles and a few boffos in it. It’s a 
good anthology of cartoons which have appeared in educational Technology 
Magazine. 



Report of the Commission oil Instructional Technology - “To Improve Learning" 

(In March 1970 the Commitsfon on Instructional Technology released Its Final Report to the President and the Congress. It Is 
available from the Government Printing Office-price $0.50. All 124 pages are recommended reading for anyone involved with 
educational media. Recommendation No. 5 of the eporl deals with educational personnel and Is divided Into sections on Admin- 
istrators, Teachers, and Specialists. The portion dealing v>ith Specialist s Is reproduced below.) 

Hanning for the development of instructional technology 



Throughout American schools the need for talented people 
who are not specifically trained as teachers is becoming nKre and 
mote acute. Specialists are needed to develop technology as an 
integral part of the instructional process. Aides of all kinds are 
needed to assist teachers in making the best use of technological 
media, and ol their own professional capacities. Perhaps most 
important, scholars in many disciplines and creative people in 
every area should be contributing their special gif’s to the instruc- 
tional process. "As the field of education assumes new tasks and 
broader responsibilities," Harold Howe II has written, "there will 
be a growing need for people with competencies in many areas, 
from poetry to biochemistry, from plumbing to philosophy, 
people who migh’ be peisuaded to offer their expertise on a full- 
or part-time basis to the purposes of education." 

Technology can achieve its fullest potential in schools and col- 
leges only with technical and paraproicssional suppott-"media 
coordinators” serving as advisors on the use of instructional tech- 
nology, expert* on the production and procurement of instruc- 
tional materials, plus specialists in many different disciplines 
working with teachers in research and development. 

The lack of specialists to facilitate its use in the schools and 
colleges could well be the Achilles' heel of instructional tech- 
nology. The urgency for designing machines for easy use in 
instruction is equaled only by the urgency of having someone 
available to repair them if they break down. A language labora- 
tory is of little use if it is out of operation for several weeks 
because chewing gum and bobby pins clog its vital parts An 
investment in proper operation and maintenance of equipment is 
good economy. 

N ^professional assistants are also needed, especially in the 
e’emen’ary schools. Such tasks as running simple machines, play- 
ground duty, and routine clerical duties can be carried out by 
teacher aide \ (who may be housewives willing to w\>rk pa.t time), 
thus tekasinv regular teachers to more adequately employ their 
- Ml talemsin advancing the quality of instruction. 
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should include the recruitment of such nonprofessionals. As Pro- 
fessor Robert II. Anderson of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education told the Commission: 

The emerging concept of auxiliary personnel in education 
has already created an Impressive literature, which has recently 
begun to focus on the important topic of training auxiliaty 
personnel. Not only can technology play an important role in 
the training of such workers, but it seems increasingly neces- 
sary for these people to be familiir with technology as an 
aspect of their work. 

Whether a staff advisor in instructional technology is necessary 
might be disputed by those who have been discouraged by exper- 
iences with the typical audiovisual department of a school or col- 
lege. tl is the exceptional audiovisual department that is inte- 
grated into the fabric of the institution-with qualified audiovisual 
consultants sitting in on courses, sharing in the teaching methods 
and environment, and then contiibutirg to improvements through 
technology and otherwise. 

Qualified specialists in the production of instructional materials 
are scarce. Producers, graphic irtiMs, audio technicians, and pro- 
grammers are but a few of the professionals needed to develop 
maximum effectiveness in instruction. Lack of expert advice in 
the production of instructional television programs, for instance, 
has often produced mediocre results. All too little is known 
about how to present instructional material over television effect- 
ively. Creative use of the medium has b^en barely attempted. 
There is no doubt that t \e "talking free' has been overdone in 
instructional television. But even this technique has its usefulness 
and could be made more effective. Outstanding lecturers who 
fail to come across over television could improve their perform- 
ance on the screen with help from skilled professionals. 

The scarcity of good programmers for the teaching machine 
undoubtedly tempered the initial enthusiasm for this device, and 
may be seriously handicapping current effotts in the various 
•nodes of programed instruction. Training and financial support 
for *>;od«ct Jon and programing specialists should have top priority. 



Facilities Planning and Media Institutes— The Beverly Hills Experience 



The establishment of educational media facilities in 
,* any school system is usually accompanied by a host of 
training or re-training problems. The Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia School District realized this situation was likely 
to arise as they planned for new developments, The 
summer institute conducted in the District in 1969 was 
one response to this problem. 

Several years ago the Beverly Hills School District 
made provisions for new developments in instructional 
technology and information systems through major con- 
struction projects at the high school and four elemen- 
tary (K-8) schools. A district-wide information retrieval 
systei.i was built into the new facilities at these five 
schools with a central facility located in the high school, 
Because of the business density and building heights in 
the Beverly Hihs-Los Angeles area, it was decided to 
connect the high school and each of the four elemen- 
tary schools by leasvu lines of the local telephone com- 
pany. Library and audiovisual services were combined 
in instructional materials centers at each school. Each 
of the centers and most classrooms were designed to 
have direct dial-access by closed-circuit TV monitors 
and there would be individual monitors in library study 
carrels. 

With these facilities came the need for training teach- 
ers, librarians and other educational personnel to be 
media specialists in their classrooms, schools and dis- 
tricts. Commerciil multi-media packages, video tape 
rograms, and the accumulation of off-the-air programs 
y tht district made apparent the need to provide special 
training in the evaluation, selection, and production of 
instructional materials that could be utilized over a 
closed-circuit television and dial-access information re- 
trieval system. 

A six week media institute was planned for the sum- 
v mer of 1969 to prepare participants in systems analysis 
and in the planning/design techniques that lead to the 
selection of media most appropriate to the achievement 
of defined learning outcomes. Thirty teachers, librarians 
and other school personnel were selected from all parts 
of the United States, including ten from Beverly Hills, 
ten from other districts in California, and urv from othet 
states. Atl participants were educational personnel di 
rectly involved with classroom teaching and with some 
leadership responsibilities for audiovisual development 
and coordination. But already, highly qualified audio- 
directors, administrators and supervisors were not 
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Dr. Don Dtvitt of OSOE it flanked by Supt. K L. Ptteri (left) and Oean 
Turner (right), Institute Director for tht Beverly Mills Unified School Oil- 
tin^ at he intpeett facilities of the District** Information Retrieval Syttem. 



The institute schedule included seminars, presenta- 
tions and discussions. The presentations included such 
topics as: The Technological Revolution; The Process 
of "'•ogramming; (he History of EiTV; Introduction to 
Stuuio Procedures; Multi-image Projection and 35mm 
Camera Operation. Opportunity was provided for shar- 
ing skills and experiences among participants. Since the 
group represented a variety of public and private schools 
throughout the United States, this aspect of the pro- 
gram proved to be even more productive and satisfying 
than expected. 

One of the outstanding needs during the institute was 
for more time to work on planning and preparing indi- 
vidual and group media projects. As one participant put 
it: |t need} "time to mull over my project and get 

started on it. Then ** distance available to keep me from 
hanging myself." 

Flexibility within an institute program is improtant. 
For exampte, responses from the participants during the 
institute made it clear that the ca/efully structured pre- 
sentations and the content concerning specific behavioral 
objectives were not achieving positive results. When this 
became apparent revisions in the time stuicture and total 
program were incorporated. The final evaluations indi- 
cated that th^se participants who completed the train- 
ing in system analysis and planning/design techniques 
for defined learning outcomes were able to demonstrate 
significant positive gains compared to initial testing. 

Through their institute the Beverly Hills School Dis- 
trict provided an all important experience for school 
personnel in designing and developing instructional ma- | 
terials for the student in a modern school facility. | 



A Summer Institute and Year-Round Irs-Servic 
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Chape) Hill City Schools have a student population 
from widely divergent backgrounds. Recently, an eval- 
uation of the learning experience of students in deseg- 
regated classrooms showed that many traditional meth- 
ods and materials aimed at the average middle-class 
white student wore n < longer appropriate. To solve this 
problem the program of instruction of Chapel Hill City 
Schools was revised to include ihc concepts and prin- 
ciples of individualized and personalized learning as a 
basic theme. In order to put this theme into practice 
Chapel Hill developed a three year plan to train all of its 
teachers to prepare educational materials that utilize 
media. This Institute For Training Educational Per- 
sonnel For Creative Teaching was held during the first 
year of the new plan. 

This institute was planned by a teacher-education 
staff employed specifically to cany out a comprehensive 
pre-service and in-servicc teacher education program. 
The institute was divided into two phases. The first 
phase was a two-week summer workshop he'd in the 
summer of 1969. All teachers in the Chapel Hill City 
Schools were invite j to participate in this August 1969 
workshop. The second phase of the institute was an in- 
service program held durog the 1969-70 academic year 
which involved all academic teachers. Teacher partici- 
pation in the in-service program was made possible by 
providing released time from regular classroom duties. 




At the secondary level, released time was made possible 
by employing enrichment tcachets on a part-time basis. 




Mr. William <5*ot*. PrifKif>al of Cwrboro School work! with T*#chio# 
fntfcmi *t>o ;*rvtd perkxJs ol reltftttd timt lor rtgular ttftchtri. 



Approximately 160 Chapel Hii! teacher* participated j 
in the two week workshop. Teachers were introduced 
to multiple media environments during a two day "Con- 
ference on Environmental Learning." In subsequent 
sessions, teachers were presented with behavioral ob- 
jectives and the importance of selecting appropriate 
instructional events in developing individualized instruc- I 
tioti. The diagnostic approach was stressed, and parti | 
cipan's were shown both commercial and teacher-made J 
diagnostic tools. Secondary teachers actually prepared 1 
Learning Activity Packages (LAPs) and agreed that the ' I 
LAP materials could be effective in allowing a student 
to move at his own learning rate and on his own ability 
level. "1 he importance of not only choosing instructional 
tools, but of using the information presented in the 
workshop to prescribe appropriate instruction was ap- 
parent from responses such as the following: j 

The summer workshop on Individualized In- j 
struction was most valuable. I had read some about ! 
it before, but I found my background was too limi 
ted. I liked the working part of the workshop best 
when I was given the opportunity to develop ma- 
terials for my own classroom. 
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Training for Creative Teaching 




^ Mrt. Frircfi, ttsch* »t Gicnwood School, wofking with h«f 

•tuts t* *t • liittnlog c*iM»r. 

During the spring semester, 1970, thirty-three teachers 
participated in an audiovisual education course designed 
especially for Chapel Hill teachers. The paiticipating 
teachers made audio tapes which were tested and proved 
quite successful in application of individualized instruc- 
tion. The in-service program continued through the 
school year. With released time from the classroom, 
teachers participated in such activities as media produc- 
tion, curriculum development, school visits, and work- 
shops. School personnel served as instructional staff. 

Creative dramatics provided a new and exciting form 
of media. The creative drama specialist gave a series of 
workshops for both elementary and secondary language 
arts teachers. Creative dramatics was presented as an 
effective vehicle for dealing not only with communica- 
tion skills, but also with the affective domain. 

One of the results of the in-service phase has beer f he 
1 greatly increased use of media in most classrooms. Re- 
leased time for teachers to develop the materials needed 
j to carry out the concepts presented in the institute was, 
and is, considered essential to the success of the insti- 
j lute. As one participant remarked: 

| The institute has offered teachers ti at planning and 

I preparation time during the school da/ that we have 

so much wanted and needed. The development of 
mate*Uls for individualir.d instruction take so much 
! t-cleassc time has cettainly helped. 



in Chapel Hill 




Mr* W*n. prinepal of Gltnwood School, ditcuim diagnottic procedures 
tvilh fourth $r*d« tadchm. 

In planning for the second year of their teacher train- 
ing program the Chapel Hill City Schools plan to put 
more emphasis on independent study at the secondary 
level. The staff of (he learning resources center will be 
increased in order to manage additional students on in- 
dependent study. At the elementary level, more media 
production capability will be added to expand libraries 
into learning resource centers. The success of the insti- 
tute's first year workshop and in-sctvice program to 
prepare Chapel Hill City School teachers for creative use 
of media has produced a marked increase in the demand 
for additional media for the classroom. 




Th* Omim OmN Spteitfitt Mrt. Joan Tu»'. i/m ^antomtm* wna* 
nortV*# •*«*» • group of fifth pkM ttwdwiH 



EDUCATIONAL MEDIA TECHNOLOGY AT THORNTON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 




Thornton Community College has been serving the 
educational community of Harvey, Illinois near Chicago 
for over 40 years. In the fall of 1969 the college 
launched a new program leading to either a certificate 
or an associate degree in Educational Technology. 
Blake L, Read, Educational Media Specially , is the co- 
ordinator of this new program. Mr. Read describes the 
program as one which trains the student for a career as 
an educational media technician assisting professionals 
in the design, production, scheduling, operation and uti- 
lisation of instructional media and equipment. 

The technicians program is open to anyone with » 
high school diploma or the equivalent Students who 
are interested in pursuing the program may take general 
courses during the day, however, the media courses are 
offered only at night. As enrollment increases the col- 
lege plans to offer these courses in both the day and 
evening schools. 

The program is planned to provide three types of ex- 
periences for the student. (1) formal class work, (2) lab- 
oratory practice, (3) on the job experience. Since the 
primary intent of the program is the training of produc- 
tion technicians, there is heavy emphasis on practical 
which will help the student become compe- 
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tent in media production techniques. The specialized 
studies in media include: training in still and motion 

photography; the production of slides, transparencies, 
charts, posters, television visuals and displays; opera- 
tion and maintenance of audio-visual equipment; offset 
lithography; television production; and utilization of j 
other media systems. Each student is required to under- 
take appropriate projects in all media courses. These j 
projects involve skills ranging from mounting and lami- 
nating techniques to the more involved aspects of tele- 
vision production. Media course requirements attempt 
to simulate on-the-job requirements that the student can j 
expect to find, upon graduation. j 

coolmued on fo!1owir>g \ 




continued from previous page 

The students in the certificate program take one prac- 
ticum and those In the associate degree program take 
two practicums prior to graduation. Each practicum 
consists of supervised, on-the-job work experience in 
which the student spends six hours weekly for 16 
weeks in an area business, industry, governmental agen- 
cy, or educational institution. Emphasis is placed on 
assigning each student to the practicum situation ap- 
proximating his job goal. For example, if the student 
indicates a definite preference for post-graduate employ- 
ment in indus'ry, effort is made to arrange vhe practicum 
in a local industry. A periodic assessment of student 
progress in practicums by visitations from Mr. Read in 
collaboration with the student's job supervisor. 

Presently there arc 1 1 men and one woman enrolled 
in the program One of these students expects to finish 
the curriculum in one year since he attended the college 
previously and completed the non-media requirements 
This particular student has already been interviewed for 
a job, and, according to Mr. Read, his hances of being 
hired are very good. Mr. Read adds that he has had 
several inquiries from schools, junior colleges and uni- 
versities about potential jobs for Thornton Community 
College graduates. 

Directory of .Summer Session Courses 
In Educational Media Available from EMC 

This summer educators will have a choice of nearly 
1 700 college and university course offerings in new edu- 
cational media, as listed in the 7th annual I-MC Director v 
of Summer Srsrfon Courses on l:\hiCttlional Mctfut. now 
available from the Educational Media Council. Accord- 
ing to EMC President Robert E. de Kicffer. Director of 
the Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction at the University 
of Colorado, this total represents a 15 percent increase 
over the number of listings in the 1969 Directory. "Our 

The Educational Media Council annually offers the 
Directory of Summer Session Courses for publication, 
entire or in part, in educational journals and newsletters: 
and single topics will be provided free of chaige to 
anyone who sends a stamped, self addressed standard 
No. 10 business envelope to The Educational Media 
# '5J*“cil, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
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The Logistics Function 

(continued from page 8} 

Record* title, subject, Identity number, producer, production 
data, running time, black end white or color, perl of series, 
etc. In cataloging syitem (may use computer codings). 

Oaten nines and accomplishes appropriate form of storage 
for each type of materials H equipment. 

Prepare* end dimibutr* a catalog of available materials and/or 
equipment. 

Determines availability of material* foe loaning on dates re- 
quested, 

Processes requests for loan of materials following prescribed 
procedure which include booking confirmation, identity tag- 
ging, fifing and shipping. 

Process* materials and/or equipment for distribution, giving 
attention to assembling packages, sequencing end handling 
details. 

Makes delivery and pick-up of materials and/or equimpment 
In accordance witn established schedules. 

Conducts routine equipment and materials inspection and 
servicing. 

Sorts and properly stores all items received. 

Conducts periodic Inventories, 

Determines condition of equipment for insurance claims. 

Determines justification of staff purchase requests in terms 
of available money, need, acceptability and quality of Item. 

D. FILM AND EQUIPMENT Ngrer TION AND REPAIR 
Inspects and repairs , .. 

Determines and or dr n rep* Sment footage required. 

Inspects, maintains and repair* all audio visual equipment. 

Inventories and orders equipment replacement parts on « 
periodic b»is. 

Determines on basis of age, relevance, and condition, whether 
to discard, replace or repair old equipment 

E. EQUIPMENT OPERATION AND DEMONSTRATION 

Determines equipment needs, including time end place, as 
required by work order. 

Demonstrates proper operating procedures of equipment to 
all utftirer*. 

Sets up and operates equipment components as requited. 
r oniifnrousfy monitors equipment operation and makes ad- 
i itments as necessary* to §*in acceptable operation. 

COOPERATIVE PURCK 

cr^^mioes which epm’n , 2h to cooperate In equipment 
utit ^'•es bas^c tv iptr^eot specifications. 

Puts items Out for bkH. 

Conducts public bid openings at advertised tkne. 

Determines If bids meet specifications. 

Identifies tow bidders and announces award of contract. 

Prepares composite purchase order based on requests from 
participant organisations. 

Accounts for the costs of cooperative purchasing 
0. GENERAL 

Mainuir s fifes of photographic negatives and proofs. 

Obtains, files, and duplicates Thermofes Masters, 

Maintains duplication sendees. 

Advises customers to using depository facilities. 

Advises in the use of mod* md the planning of new fadffties 
Plans, Kit drives and rev is es delivery routes. 
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madia manpower is prepared by* Corn muai^atTorE Service Corporation for ihe 
Media Specialist Program, Leadership* YrainingTnstitute (LTD a program funded 
by the U.S. Office^of Education' LTl/ is conducted by the Teaching Research 
Division. Oregon State System Of Migh/r Education. LTl prepares project direc- 
tors for USOE sponsored media institutes who' in turn, train educational media . 
personneL madia manpower is an information service for those concerned with 
pfoblcms/of educational. rnedia personnel ainl instructional technology, ^oiill^. 
of view or opinions stated do not necessarily represent Office of Education posi- 
lion or policy. All opinions expressed in madia ihenpower are the sole respon- 
sibility ‘of the aulhois or editors. Non prof rl organizations may reproduce items 
without requesting permission if f dll crcdd is giyen to source. ' Distribution . 

, media manpower Is* distributed on^ a controlled circulation basis, primarily to 
participants and directors of projects and institutes Supported by. Qr ants from the 
U.S. Office of Education. A mailing and harxJKng charge -is made to others who 
wish to be added to the mailing ijst. * , 

Confmyhicatlty Scnkc Corporation »* 

i$33 Connecticut Ayc.yN.W. Washington, D C 2003b 

( 20 h 223-l73S_ » . V . 



Tlio Logistics Function 

Icon tinned »fom page 11 

n>cnt necessary to suppotl the operation and manage* 
merit of media in insltuclion. 

The following represent specific classes of aclivilies of 
that arc included in the logistics function. They ha\e 
been grouped around major headings of management, 
pr in! materials, non-print materials and equipment film 
and equipment inspection and repair, equipment opera- 
tion and demonstration, cooperative purchasing, and gen- 
eral. 

Activities: 

A MANAGEMENT 

Define* logdtk* standards based upon experience, customer 
requi.ement*. and Hate and national standards. 

Establishes logistkt goals 
Communicates fustics goals to staff. 

Develops communication? network to provide exchange of 
staff ideas, plans and details of operation. 

Instructs now k-g*trc* employees in the* job role 
Delegates logistics responsibility and authority- 
judges efficiency of logistics personnel. 

Judges accomplishment of logHtks goals by comparing his- 
torical with Current data. 

Interrogates customers to define and clarify their objectives. 
Judges effectiveness of their k>gistk$ operates. 

Males decisions regarding purchase ol material and supplies 

Determines and conducts necessary staff training program to 
assure competent service in ah areas of fogdtks 

Determine logistics operating budget 
Develops and monitors logistks record leeping. 

N ego be res contracts for services, ghren or received. 

Desg^s storage area for eflkient wod flow. 

Anaryiw kgstes and traffk Oow in designing new fac*M*es 



B. PRINT MATERIALS 

Compiles and oiganiies requests lor pureha* * of print ma- 
terials. 

Selects sources and purchases print materials. 

Unp xls, inspects and property stamps newly purchased print 
materials. 

Assigns access ron numbers to materials 
Compiles listings and annotations to inform , rs of acqui- 
sitions. 

Adapts cataloging systems, ■dinting Library of Congress or 
other commercial indexes, to ' cal depository system. 

Determines data for cataloging by reviewing title page, *able 
of contents and jacket annotation and/or utilizing commercial 
cataloging resources. 

Supervises or carries out print .naterial processing which in- 
cludes Such things as pti ratal' ging cards, labeling yvd 

she king materials, proa^-n a mar>. rials by spraying and/or 
laminating, and pada^ ddtnc *tk>n. 

Distributes dupfkaie sets of I nalogmj materials to affiliated 
agencks. 

Determines by use of cataloging system if mater ial requested 
is available in depository. 

Loans materials to requestors following presetted procedures 
Places selected mater iais on reserve 
Microfilms selected petrodcafs. 

P ad ages and mails references which can be released, or 
photostated copies of itiose whkf. cannot. 

Maintains files of brochures and publishers lists. 

C. NONEftlNT MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Judges merits of commercially available nonprint materials 
considering grade level and subject matter area and selects 
items appropriate to meet prescribed needs. 

Identifies and orders mater lets *or preview. 

Determines whethet materials receved conforms to order. 
Identifies type of aval atiov required for new materials and/ 
or loan of materials and/or equipment. 

Determines bool mg and catalog* ng proce^ .res that are work- 
able in local situations 

Determines and marls ownership of new materials by shad- 
ing against purchase orders 

cnr»:>und cn page f 
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" LET EVERY CHILD BE THE PLANNER, DIRECTOR, AND 
ASSESSOR OF HIS OWN EDUCATION." John Holt , 




A student discusses study strategies with Mrs. Peacock, 
librarian, at the Chapel Hill High School. 

WHAT IS INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



By individualized instruction we mean that the teacher 
utilizes various information about individual differences to 
prescribe appropriate educational experiences to foster 
maximum development of the individual student Indrvh 
dualized instruction is not a new idea or fad. Our better 
teachers have always strived to help each student obtain his 
maximum development. This emphasis on personalized in- 
struction is now an important part of our educational phil- 
osophy for Chapel Hill. 



WHY SHOULD INSTRUCTION BE INDIVIDUALIZED? 

It is evident that people havedifferent learning styles and 
learn at different rates. By using appropriate diagnostic pro- 
cedures teachers are able to gather more information about 
the student's interests, strengths, weaknesses, and how he 
best teams. By knowing the "whole child 1 ', the teacher may 
proceed to prescribe the appropriate educational environ- 
ments and experiences to assist the student in attaininghis 
maximum potential. Success or failure of this developmental 
process is contingent upon continuous planning and evalua- 
tion by both the student and teacher. It is important that 
the student assumes more responsibility in directing his own 
learning, because an important purpose of education is to 
teach students how to make wise decisions and good choices. 

Students may be engaged in a variety of activities under 
individualized instruction. At various times of the day they 
may participate in large group lecture, small group discus- 
independent study, conferences with the teacher, or a 
w ; of other activities. Students would also have opportu- 
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nities to work with various media rather than just the tradi- 
tional textbooks. In other words, through Individualized in- 
struction students have opportunities to work with various 
activities and materials prescribed according to his interests 
and learning styles, 

CHAPEL HILL CITY SCHOOLS 
GRANT FOR INDIVIDUALtZED INSTRUCTION 

Last summer theChapel Hill City Schools received a grant 
of $183,000 from the Education Professions Development 
Act (EPDA) to develop Individualized instruction. The pur- 
pose of the grant Is to organize a program of in service 
education to Improve the ability of teachers to develop 
techniques and media for individualized instruction. 
The director of the project, Dr. Paul N. Prichard, states, 
# Tt is anticipated that over a three year period this school 
system will develop methods of individualized instruction 
which better meet student needs," The in service program 
began with a two week workshop for all teacners last August 
and continues through the school year with release time for 
teachers to participate in materials production and curricu* 
lum development. Mrs. Nathalie Harrison, and Mr. Herb 
Allred Curriculum Specialists work with teachers in devel- 
oping individualized instruction techniques and materials. 
Mrs. Joan Tetel, Specialist In Creative Dramatics has been 
conducting workshops foe teachers to develop creative 
drama skills. Stimulated by the resources of this grant the 
Chapel Hill School System has organized one of the strong- 
est in service teacher education programs in the state. 

Administrators of the E. P. 0. A., Educational Per- 
sonnel Development Act, L. to R. Nathalie Harrison, 
Herb Allred, Or. Paul N. Prichard and Susan Scgar, are 
pictured with the individualized Chart. 





FOCUS ON INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING 

Carrboro • ■ Sixth grade students tjtor second grade stu- 
dents once a week. Rewards ere evident for both 
grade levels. 

Frank Porter Graham ■ • A Second grade teacher allows 
portion of class to proceed with contract plan after 
after they have acquired basic skills. 

Glenwood ■ * Fourth grade teachers hard at work preparing 
materials to Individualized the use of the basal read- 
ing texts. 

Carrboro • • PVA viewed slides of Individualized Instruction 
In the classroom. 

Chapel Hill Senior High •• Independent study, self directed 
learning, affords the student the opportunity to indi- 
vidualized his curriculum in allowing him to meet his 
own needs and assume the responsibility for his own 
learning. 

Lincoln • • Interested adults are serving in the fifth grade 
class to have conferences with children in the Inde- 
pendent reading program. 

Estes Hills • • First grade teacher received mini-grant to 
Initiate a progiam of individualized instruction In 
reading and math. 

Guy 8. Phillips * • tutorial assistance in reading skills Is now 
offered daily. Tutors work with students on a one-to- 
one basis to assist the student in raising his reading 
level. 

Estes Hills • • Creative dramatics in a fifth grade class offers 
meaningful communication through pantomime. 

Culbreth • • A new learning resource center is being develop- 
ed to provide students with motivation, materials, and 
skills for academic research projects. 

Chapel Hill High School • - An English teacher has developed 
a learning activity package ( LAP ) which provides a 
step-by-step guide for students to assist tfem in de* 
ciding on, planning for and carrying out independent 
study projects. 




Study carrel* In the Chapel Hill High School library 
are used by students who are doing independent study. 



INDEPENDENT STUDY 

A critical study of supernatural fiction, the writing of a 
book for young children, and a study focusing on modern 
philosophical novels-these are independent study activities 
which are currently being explored by three students at 
Chapel Hill Senior Hk#i School. 

Independent study, briefly defined. Is self -directed learn- 
* qT * student in an active educational process does more 



than simply receive information. Ha becomes an integral 
part In the planning, structuring, pursuing and evaluating of 
his studies. Independent study is one aspect of Individual! t- 
Ing the curriculum, in meeting the needs of each of our stu- 
dents, and in involving each student in the responsibility for 
his own learning. 

8ruce Weddle, an English teacher at the high school, has 
developed a learning packare whfrh provides a step-by-step 
study guide for students that assist thfj students In deciding 
on, planning, and carrying out independent study projects. 
By following the study guide, the student and teacher are 
working from mutually accepted purposes, gofls and ob- 
jectives, and rules for Independent study. In Step One: 
Thinking »bout Independent study, the studtM explores 
his own ideas and the Ideas of authors such as John Holt, 
who wrote How Children Leem, an Frank Brown, author of 
Education by Appointment Each student must write his 
own definition of independent study. 

Step Two: Writing a proposal for independent study, 
the student is required to write a paragraph which explains 
the student’s project. The student deals with these questions 1 
Wliet Is it I want to learn? Why is it Important to rne? How 
much time is necessary? What materials and activities will 
facilitate my learning. 

Step Threa: Planning the project involves a conference 
with the teacherand final refinement of the project proposal. 
A tentative reading list, activities, reporting techniques end 
the evaluation technique are items which merit attention in 
this step. 

Step Four: Carrying out the project includes the establish- 
ment of a general minimum standard, discussions with other 
students, appropriate conferences and appointments as the 
student carries out his project. 

Step Five: Evaluating the project will show the 

student's ability to juJgehls own work through the progress 
reports and a student-teacher conference. 

Mary Jane Margeson, an EPDA enrichment teacher, has 
been assigned to supervise and to provide more assistance to 




at the Guy B. Phillips Junior High School. 

students involved with independent study. 

There are two main reasons behind this oew approach to 
learning. First we know that students learn more and in 
greatet depth when they are able to study topics and mate- 
rials that interest them. Second, a major goal of public 
school Is for young men and women to learn self reliance 
and to actively seek knowledge and understand* v on their 
own. The Independent Study program is designed to help 
students become self- teachers. 



ENRICHMENT TEAM AT 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL 

Through the cooperative effort of the Chapel Hill schools 
and the (JNC School of Education, release time during the 
teaching day is offered to the classroom teacher. 

This enrichment team in each elementary school is com- 
posed of a Ie3d teacher ( who previously taught in the 
school ) and a core of MAT'S. Their purpose is primarily to 
afford release time to the regular classroom teachers In order 
that they may further individualize their classrooms and de- 
velop materials tor individualized instruction. A traineeship 
for the student* in the Masters of Arts Program at the Uni- 
versity is the secondary objective. 

Scheduled release time is given the classroom teachers 
during the morring. In the afternoon the lead teacher's time 
is spent in the following ways t aid the teacher to further 
his involvement in the practice ot individualized instruction: 
Preparing skills file boxes 
Making tapes to correlate with lessons 
Making language master cards for children who 
need specific help 

Gathering materials and preparing media for class- 
room use 
Individual testing 

Making available professional books relevant to 
individualized instruction 
Video-taping classrooms 
Preparing games for individualized instruction 
Time is also used for scheduling release time and con- 
ferring with the teacher regarding lesson plans. The lead 
teacher also serves as a resource teacher for the teachers in 
her school. 

William George, Principal of Carrboro Elementary 
school meets with the enrichment team. L. to R., 
Virginia Kitzmiller, lead teacher, Mr. George, principal 
and M. A. T.'s Bill Wolf, Charlanne Holbrook, and 
Heather McKinney. 




LEARNING CENTER 



Our environment is constantly changing. Teaching is no 
longer the process of imparting a certain body of knowledge 
to students. Students need to be taught how to find infor- 
mation for themselves rather than learning a specific set of 
facts. 

Teaching is no longer restricted to one room, chalk and 
a blackboard, and textbooks. Instead, the student and the 
teacher have access to a vast realm of visual and nonvisual 
machinery. Students come into the classroom from an en- 
f “gpBnt which is characterized by media bombardment. 




help of audio-visual equipment in the Learning Center 
at Chapel Hill High School. 

Teaching students to become independent, self-relia 
learners who participate in end direct their own learning 
the major aim of the Grey Culbreth Learning Center. T 
Learning Center ;$ an integral part of the school's progre 
and not a substitute for the classroom learning process, 
purpose is to provide an atmosphere in which students 
all abilities work on their own levels at their own rates. Ei 
student who works in the Learning Center will find his w 
vities highly supportive of his classroom work. Studei 
working independently may also find their endeavors 
warding in the absence of external peer group pressur 
The Learning Center should serve as a central collect) 
of packaged independer l instructional materials either 
cally produced or profef iionally published and the resour 
to produce presentation on a wide range of media fori 
The objectives of the Grey Culbreth Learning Center 
to provide students with the motivation, materials, and 
sign and production skills for development of well-defir 
academic research projects; to provide in-service train 
and supervision for local production activities; to collect e 
organize materials for independent study and for instr 
tional materials production; to provide a small collection 
pre-package skill building materials; to provide "feed-ba 
to the classroom teacher regarding a student's progress 
Learning Center; and to encourage students to initiate tt 
own areas of study, to teach them good research skills, < 
to guide them in fulfilling their goals. 

The Learning Center will be staffed by two teachi 
Margaret Brown and Jim Handy, who will provide cour 
and guidance to those students working on independ 
study projects and supervise the production of aduio-vis 
materials to be used in the presentation of a student's ; 
ject. 



A student is using the Micro-film reader at Chapel Hill 
High. 





Acting out a short skit is also part of creative drama- 
tics in the 5th grade at Estes Hills School. 

O 





Third grade students at Estes Hills Elementary School 
enjoy creative dramatics through puppetry. 



CREATIVE DRAMATICS 

Creative drama is an expanding experience. 

Creative drama is used to create situations in which stu- 
dents and teachers strip away the layers of defense mecha- 
nisms which have been acquired and reveal to themselves 
and to other people a more complete self. 

In workshop situations led by Mrs. Joan Tetel, teachers 
are presented with sequential development, a series of tech- 
niques ( creative drama methodology which translates ideas 
into the dramatic form ) that the teacher can apply in the 
classroom. This process should lead to greater rappoi l with 
students and success in role-playing ( or socio-drama ) pur- 
suits. A typical workshop series would include techniques 
in pantomimes of emotions and moods; emphasis upon the 
hands; assumption of the role of a member of the family 
pantomime for two people, and the addition of dialogue. 

Imagine a junior high school student who in a pantomime 
is able to move only with the assistance of grandfather's cane 
or with the limitations of baby's wobbly steps; or a jurioi 
h igh girl who may not be f res to drop her books on the near- 
est bit of floor and blast on the record player to begin 
dancing, but again face the kitchen and another meal pre- 
paration like her mother 

Imagine a teacher who is free enough to pantomime foi 
his class a recalcitrant six-year old who does not want to g< 
to school. 

From these seemingly simple portrayals should comi 
deeper comprehension of other people, their freedoms 
limitations and responsibilities. And with compiehensioi 
comes insight and. hopefully, an ability to communicati 
more effectively. 

One specific goal of the creative drama workshop was t< 
break down the reserves and inhibitions of teachers an< 
create an atmosphere where open exchange and explora 
tion of professional feelings and attitudes are explore* 
and shared via discussion and spontaneous dramatizations 
This, in turn, would allow the teacher to become more will 
ing to expand his own concept of his role as a teacher fo 
himself and his students-to effect more meaningful con 
municatton in the classrooms. 




FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT 

How to provide students with classroom activities that 
wrll result fn the most learning has always been a prominent 
concern for educators throughout history. 

Two years ago, selected teachers In the Chapel Hill 
Schools, meeting In Task Forces to propose Improvements, 
almost unanimously agreed that better methods of teaching 
were needed to accommodate the wide variations in stu- 
dent abilities and interest. Grouping together students of 
similar abilities and interests had been the main response to 
Individual differences. While it was better than trying to 
teach all students the same thing at the same time, grouping 
was not effective enough. To provide for Individual differ- 
ences each student needed some learning activities planned 
specifically for his needs. 

Out of the Task Force Reports and out of a wide vairaty 
of efforts by teachers in Chapel Hill, a philosophy of indivi- 
dualized Instruction emerged. To implement the philosophy, 
a large Federal Grant was secured that provided teachers the 
time to begin developing programs of procedures and mate- 
rials to be used by students on an individual basis. 

At this time, there is no system-wide "program/' There 
are actually dozens of differed, programs at various grade 
levels and in various subjects, In many elementary class- 
rooms, students are engaged in individualized reading activi- 
ties for part of their reading instruction, but textbooks and 
"reading groups" are also used. Independent study in the 
Senior High is an outgrowth of this philosophy. As a school 
system, we have adopted a philosophy and are providing 
teachers some resources to implement the philosophy. How 
individualized instruction is used, however, is the prerogative 
of the classroom teacher. 

Our goal is to gradually work out a "model" for indivi- 
dualized instruction that will be based on specific written 
learning objectives, rather than textbooks. The ability and 
knowledge of each student will be diagnosed by a variety of 
testing methods. From the diagnosis will come a decision of 
what the student should learn next, followed by a prescrip- 
tion for how he should go about learning it. At the end of 
the learning activity, the student would be evaluated and 
the diagnosis would start the cycle again. 

There are, of course, many goals of education that can- 
not be reached by students in individualized activities. Some 
of our more important goals result only from students work- 
ing together. Individualizing parts of the instructional pro- 
gram, however, is a major step forward in the education of 
our young people. 






Mrs. Rosanne Howard works with a junior high stu- 
dent in the reading program at Guy B. Phillips School. 
This unique program involves volunteer adults from 
the community who have been trainpd to tutor stu- 
dents in reading. 



SPECIAL READING PROGRAM 
AT THE JUNIOR HIGH 



What do these three people have in common? 

John Macfie is a retired gentleman who has lived in 
Chapel Hill only six months. He has three grown children. 
Linda Rabinowitz is the mother of one child who is one year 
of age. Her husband is a rabbi and is the Hillel director at the 
University of North Carolina. The Rabinowitz family has 
been in Chapel Hill for five years. Mrs. Ernest Craige has 
lived in Chapel Hill for sixteen years. Mrs. Craige is the 
mother of four children ranging in age from ^teen to 
twenty-two. 

These three people are tutors in a reading skills program 
which is being offered to a limited number of junior high 
students for the spring semester. 

Acting on requests by teachers and guidance counselors, 
EPDA enrichment teachers have designed a reading program 
which offers tutorial assistance in reading skills. The pur- 
pose of the program is to raise the reading level of pupils 
with reading disabilities. 

A reading disability exists when there is a significant dis- 
crepancy between a student's intellectual potential and his 
actual reading level. In other words, the student who is best 
able to respond to remedial reading Instruction would have 
at least normal intelligence. He simply, somewhere along the 
way, fell behind normal expectations in reading accomplish- 
ments. He might be reading at third or fourth grade level 
even though he is in the seventh grade. 

A list of potential candidates for the reading program was 
compiled from teacher and counselor suggestions and a 
search of cumulative folders. Standardized tests were ad- 



ministerad to the candidates and ) refined list of candid- 
ates who met the prestated criteria was determined. Each 
student is given the option of not participating in the pro- 
gram, 

Students who elect to participate in the reading program 
will be tested for visual and auditory skills which keep a 
child from reading successfully, They will also be given the 
Ourrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty which will indicate 
weaknesses and faulty habits in reading which may be cor- 
rected in a remedial program. 

Each student is assigned to a tutor. Working on a daily 
one-to-one basis, the student and tutor will attempt to 
raise the student's reading level. 

Approximately sixty-fivo tutors have been trained by Dr. 
Carl Brcwn of the UNO School of Education for this pro- 
gram which is an exciting cooperative effort by volunteers 
from the community in response to an expressed need, per- 
sonnel in the Chapej Hill City Schools, and university per- 
sonnel and students. 



WHAT IS A LAP ? 

What is a LAP? Read the following lesson segment of an 
instructional program which was developed at Huby S, 
Thomas Elementary School in Las Vegas, Nevada. 

"Lesson B-6A: Ho Chi Mihn 
A. Objective: 

In this lesson you are an illustrator of books. You are 
going to draw a series of pictuies, like a comic book, 
showing the life of North Vietnam's leader Ho Chi Mihn. 
8e sure the pictures include the following: 



1. his life history ( where and when he was born and 
events which had a serious influence on his thinking ); 




2. the part of the world in which he lives; 

3. how his actions were influenced by the times and 
places in which he iived; and 

4. the actual changes he made in the world and people 
around him." 

The instructional objective of this lesson (s followed by 
an Introduction to the lesson; activities on how to learn the 
objectives; suggested references; self -test and post-test based 
on the instructional objective and quest suggestions for fur- 
ther study. 

The st M dy on Ho Chi Mihn is ore of six lessons included 
in the LAP, "Vietnam: A Horizontal Study of its Colonial 
Past and Its Problematic Present." 

A LAP ( Learning Activities Package ) is a program of 
study in printed package form that covers a particular subjec 
to be taught and is organized around a logical sequence of 
instructional objectives and activities implementing these 
objectives. The student may proceed through his individual 
LAP at his own pace and may work with it in his indepen- 
dent study time. 

The LAP concept ( 1 ) gives the student responsibility for 
his learning to a greater degree than traditional teaching; (2) 
allows the student to proceed at his own pace and promotes 
self-planning of time usage; (3) permits the student to see 
exactly what he is learning and why he is learning it; {4| 
makes homework a school activity, where the necessary help 
of teachers and resources is available; (5) frees the teacher for 
one-to-one tutoring; (6) allows the teacher to be a true pro- 
fessional in his discipline through research and scholarship, 
and (7) gives direction and purpose to the planning of 
curriculum- -both what is to * u taught and how it is bast 
taisht, 

The LAP concept Is an excising one. Properly used 
{ which involves proper planning *nd organization, both on 
the part of the teacher and the student ), it can greatly en- 
hance learning and ovate a more profitable work atmos- 
phere for students and teachers. 
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